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PROCEEDINGS. 


The  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania 
being  in  session,  it  took  a recess  at  11  o’clock,  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday,  May  24th,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  the  New  Hospital,  at  the  junction  of  Lehigh 
Avenue  and  Front  Street,  in  the  19th  Ward  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  which  ceremony  was  appoint- 
ed for  41  o’clock  of  that  day.  At  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  and  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Assistant  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese, with  a large  body  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
assembled  at  the  old  building  now  used  as  the 
Hosjutal ; and,  conducted  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  went  in  procession  to  the  place 
where  the  stone  was  to  be  laid — the  north-east 
corner  of  the  central  building  or  middle  pavilion. 
When  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Managers 
had  taken  their  places  on  the  platform  erected 
near  by,  the  147th  Psalm  was  rehearsed  by  the 
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Bishop,  the  assembly  chanting  the  alternate  verses, 
the  Reverend  Ormes  B.  Keith  presiding  at  the 
organ.  The  Bishop  made  an  impromptu  address, 
in  substance  as  follows  : — 

Brethren  and  friends,  it  is  something  more 
than  seven  years,  since,  on  a gloomy  December 
day,  this  ground  and  the  buildings  upon  it  were 
formally  taken  possession  of  for  a Christian  hospi- 
tal. By  religious  offices  they  were  solemnly  set 
apart  for  the  service  of  Christ  and  of  his  sick, 
especially  of  his  sick  and  stranger  poor.  They 
were  the  gift  of  two  pious  sisters,  who  thus  devo- 
ted to  heaven  and  to  humanity,  the  paternal  home 
on  which  much  of  their  early  life  had  passed. 
Offerings  had  been  made  by  other  members  of  the 
church  to  the  extent  of  more  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ; and  upon  this  foundation  was  commenced, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  communion  of  this  city  and  diocese,  an 
infirmary , in  which,  by  stated  religious  services, 
and  by  the  ministrations  of  pious  nurses  and  cler- 
gymen, the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  pa- 
tients should  be  cared  for. 

Our  difficulties  during  the  intervening  period 
have  not  been  slight.  The  remoteness  of  our  situ- 
ation from  the  heart  of  the  city ; the  difficulty  of 
access  until  within  the  last  year ; the  limited  extent 
of  our  buildings,  and  our  straitened  finances  have 
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all  stood  in  the  way  of  a complete  and  large  devel- 
opment of  our  plans.  Yet  we  have  done  some- 
thing. More  than  two  thousand  patients  have 
been  inmates  of  the  hospital,  and  have  been  care- 
fully attended ; more  than  fourteen  thousand  have 
been  prescribed  for  gratuitously,  and  have  had 
medicines  and  medical  attendance  at  their  own 
homes.  Thanks,  too,  to  the  unpaid  labors  of  sev- 
eral clergymen  and  laymen,  religious  ministrations 
have  been  maintained,  though  not  with*  the  fre- 
quency and  fullness  that  we  desired.  Two  objects 
which  were  proposed,  (the  systematic  training  of 
nurses,  and  the  opening  to  pious  members  of  the 
church  of  an  opportunity  for  attending  the  sick,) 
have  been,  of  necessity,  postponed. 

We  have  waited,  then,  anxiously  for  the  day 
which  would  authorize  a more  liberal  and  extended 
policy.  That  day  seems  now  to  have  come.  To 
one  pious  lady  we  owe,  during  the  last  year,  the 
gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a chapel ; to  an- 
other, a like  gift  for  the  endowment  of  the  chap- 
laincy ; to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  a 
member  of  the  board,  we  are  indebted  for  subscrip- 
tions (of  five  thousand  dollars  each)  to  the  amount 
of  some  eighty  thousand  dollars.  These,  with  a 
donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Josiah  Dawson,  (a  Friend,)  by  his 
catholic  hearted  executors,  seem  to  justify  us  in 
laying  the  large  foundation  that  you  see  before 
you.  Let  us  invoke  on  the  commencement  of  the 
work  the  benediction  of  the  Most  High. 
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After  appropriate  prayers,  the  Bishops,  the 
clergy,  and  others  descended  to  the  site  of  the 
stone.  The  stone  was  a block  of  solid  sandstone, 
3 feet  long  by  2 feet  6 inches  wide,  8 inches 
thick,  upon  which  was  inlaid  a tablet  of  pure 
white  marble,  2 feet  4 inches  long,  2 feet  wide,  2 
inches  thick,  bearing  this  inscription : — 

GLORY  RE  TO  THE  FATHER,  AND  TO  THE  SON,  AND  TO  THE 
HOLY  GHOST.  AMEN. 


THIS  CORNER-STONE  OF 


THE  HOSPITAL  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 


IN  PHILADELPHIA 

WAS  LAID  ON  THURSDAY  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY  OF  MAY, 
IN  THE  YEAR  OF  ©UR  LORD  CHRIST,  MDCCCLX. 

The  Right  Reverend  ALONZO  POTTER,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

BEING  THE  BISHOP  OP  THE  DIOCESE; 

AND 

The  Right  Reverend  SAMUEL  BOWMAN,  D.  D., 

BEING  THE  ASSISTANT  BISHOP. 

“BLESSED  be  the  man  that  PROYIDETH  for  THE  SICK 

AND  NEEDY.” 

The  stone  having  been  properly  adjusted  to  its 
place,  the  Bishop,  standing  by  it,  said  : 

“ Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Answer. — “ Who  made  heaven  and  earth!' 

Bishop. — “Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
their  labor  is  but  lost  that  build  it.” 

The  Bishop  then  struck  the  stone  three  times, 
and  said  : 
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“ In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  I lay  this  Corner- 
Stone  of  a Building  to  be  erected  in  this  place,  to  be 
known  as  “ The  Hospital  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churchf  to  embrace  a Chapel,  in  which  worship 
shall  be  celebrated  according  to  the  Ritual  of  said 
Church ; and  to  be  devoted,  in  all  its  parts,  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  relief  of  the  sick  and  needy. 
Amen.  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.” 

Other  suitable  devotions  followed,  after  which 
the  following  address  was  delivered  by  Caspar 
Morris,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  Managers.  In  introducing 
Dr.  M.,  the  Bishop  said  that  he  presented  to  the 
audience  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  steadfast 
friends  of  the  hospital ; for  when,  more  than  eleven 
years  ago,  he  hesitated  which  of  several  charities 
should  be  first  proposed  to  the  Episcopalians  of 
Philadelphia,  they  were  the  representations  of  Dr. 
Morris  which  induced  him  to  select  the  Hospital. 

My  appearance  here  on  this  solemn  and  inter- 
esting occasion  is  not  at  the  prompting  of  my  own 
desire,  nor  in  accordance  with  my  own  wishes. 
Not  that  I undervalue  the  honor  put  upon  me  by 
being  permitted  to  participate  in  any  manner  in 
the  promotion  of  a work  so  noble,  so  godlike,  as 
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that  in  which  those  gentlemen  are  engaged,  at 
whose  call  we  are  this  evening  assembled.  Could 
I give  utterance  here  to  the  thoughts  which  strug- 
gle in  my  own  bosom ; or  convey  to  your  ears  the 
words  which  breathe  and  burn  in  my  soul,  as,  dur- 
ing the  silent  night-watches,  memory  recalls  the 
cry  of  the  poor  destitute,  arising  ceaselessly  from 
the  chambers  of  sickness  and  suffering  of  this  great 
city,  I should  not  fear  for  the  enterprise : you 
would  rush  with  holy  rivalry  to  pour  of  your  sub- 
stance into  the  treasury  of  this  “ Messenger  of 
fhe  King;”  and  provide  the  means,  not  only  for  the 
completion  of  the  building  whose  corner-stone  we 
have  just  laid,  but  for  the  addition  of  as  many 
such  as  this  ground  could  properly  hold ; and  for 
the  support  of  every  bed  they  could  contain,  with 
a succession  of  grateful  recipients  of  your  bounty 
occupying  each. 

Could  you  follow  me  in  the  daily  round  of  duty, 
and  witness  with  me  the  daily  amount  of  un- 
relieved and  uncomplaining  suffering  which  exists 
in  our  midst,  you  would  find  still  more  eloquent 
addresses  to  your  feelings  than  any  I can  utter, 
leaving  a still  stronger  impression  on  your  judg- 
ment than  it  is  in  my  power  to  make. 

I would  gladly  have  yielded  to  some  one  more 
gifted  with  the  power  of  eloquent  utterance,  and 
with  more  time  at  his  command  to  collect  and 
arrange  the  material,  as  well  as  more  accustomed 
to  address  such  assemblages,  the  privilege  and 
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duty  which  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  has  devolved 
upon  myself.  But  I did  not  dare  to  shrink  from 
an  effort  thus  enjoined;  and  would  rather  fail  in 
the  attempt  to  discharge  the  duty,  than  appear  in- 
different to  the  success  of  an  undertaking  so  im- 
portant. “ Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning, 
and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,” 
when  I cease  to  be  ready  to  devote  the  one  or  the 
other  to  the  promotion  of  such  a cause. 

The  institution  for  the  accommodation  of  which 
we  now  commence  the  erection  of  suitable  build- 
ings, is  one  combining  in  its  purpose  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  equally  to  the  bodily  and  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  fallen  man.  It  recognises 
the  full  nature  in  which  he  was  created,  and 
provides  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  man;  not 
as  a mere  animal  being,  requiring  only  to  be  fur- 
nished with  light,  and  air,  and  food,  and  lodging, 
and  a well  selected  store  of  those  material  agents 
which  are  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  Dispensary; 
but  as  a being  possessed  of  emotions  of  mind  which 
influence  the  body,  as  well  as  are  influenced  by  it; 
and  possessing  also  an  immortal  soul  so  allied  to 
them  both,  that  to  ignore  its  existence,  or,  admit- 
ting it,  to  leave  it  unnoticed  in  our  arrangements,- 
were  treason  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature. 

As  my  reverend  friend  will  this  evening  address 
you  on  that  aspect  of  the  subject  which  falls 
within  the  province  of  the  minister  of  souls,  it 
was  thought  proper  that  some  one  should  repre- 
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sent  that  other  ministry  which  is  devoted  to  the 
cure  of  bodily  disease  or  injury,  and  alleviation  of 
bodily  suffering.  It  is  in  this  attitude  I appear. 

That  were  a narrow  view,  indeed,  of  the  duties 
of  the  medical  profession,  which  would  limit  its 
functions  to  the  mere  exhibition  of  pills,  and 
powders,  and  juleps ; and  confine  the  surgeon  to 
his  knife,  his  caustics,  his  bandages  and  splints. 
None  of  these  can  be  laid  aside ; but  every  one 
who  has  made  much  advance  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  healing  art  has  learned  that  other 
agencies  are  needed,  and  other  resources  must  be 
brought  to  bear,  or  he  will  often  fail  to  accomplish 
the  object  at  which  he  aims. 

It  is  our  wish  and  hope,  to  be  able  to  provide 
here  an  institution,  which,  while  it  possesses  all 
those  arrangements  which  science,  and  experience 
approve,  as  best  adapted  to  supply  the  means 
for  comfort  and  relief  to  the  suffering  animal 
nature  of  man,  shall  at  the  same  time  address 
itself  to  the  fallen  souls  of  the  recipients  of  a 
bounty  conferred  in  “ the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth,” and  bid  them,  for  Iiis  sake,  as  they  go 
forth  healed  from  these  walls,  “ sin  no  more,  lest  a 
a worse  evil  come  upon  them.” 

There  are  two  points  to  which  I desire  to 
invite  your  notice  while  I endeavor  to  illustrate 
their  claim  upon  your  attention.  These  are, 

The  necessity  for  the  effort  now  making  to  pro- 
vide additional  Hospital  accommodation  for  the 
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indigent  sick  of  this  city;  and,  the  propriety  of 
combining,  as  we  here  propose,  provision  for 
spiritual  consolation  and  instruction,  with  the 
arrangements  for  the  relief  of  bodily  disease  and 
suffering. 

A ready,  an  incontrovertible  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry as  to  the  necessity  for  additional  hospital 
accommodation  presents  itself  before  us.  We  need 
but  lift  our  eyes,  and  it  forces  itself  upon  our  ob- 
servation. In  one  of  the  proudest  trophies  of 
architectural  skill,  dedicated  to  the  reception  of 
the  monuments  of  those  of  her  sons  whom  one 
of  the  greatest  nations  on  earth  delights  to  honor 
for  the  varied  services  they  have  rendered  to  the 
State,  repose  the  ashes  of  its  builder ; with  the 
simple  and  appropriate  epitaph,  “ Si  monumentum 
quseris  circumspice.”  Thus,  standing  as  we  do 
upon  the  spot  soon  to  be  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  God  in  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  should 
any  one  ask  what  is  the  necessity,  we  may  well 
reply  by  an  appropriation  of  the  words,  “ Look 
around  you.” 

Admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  dedicated,  we  can  from  this  elevated  position 
take  the  survey  of  an  area  of  not  less  than  six 
miles  in  extent  north  and  south,  by  an  average 
of  two  miles  in  breadth  east  and  west,  densely 
covered  with  the  dwellings  of  not  less  than  six 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  But,  while  our 
bosom  swells  with  patriotic  rejoicing  at  the  tokens 
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of  prosperity  afforded  by  this  vast  population 
gathered  here,  as  the  evidence  that  it  is  a mart 
in  which  human  industry  and  enterprise  meet  that 
appropriate  reward  which  only  can  stimulate  to 
exertion,  and  sustain  such  a multitude  of  human 
beings ; and  while  we  rejoice  in  the  thought  that 
“ Earth  hath  such  hosts”  of  living,  active,  laboring, 
life-enjoying  beings ; the  purpose  which  has  led 
to  our  assembling  here  this  day  will  cause  our 
thoughts  to  turn  rather  to  the  consideration  of  that 
mysterious  power  brooding  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
seeming  prosperity,  which  has  been  represented 
by  the  ancient  artist,  and  apostrophized  by  the 
modern  poet  as  the 

“ Spirit  of  the  drooping  wing, 

And  the  ever  weeping  eye, 

Thou  of  kings  themselves  art  king ; 

Thousands  at  thy  footstool  lie. 

Earth  has  her  hosts,  hut  thou  canst  show 
Many  a million  for  her  one  ; 

Back  from  thy  gate  the  mortal  flow 
Has  never  come.” 

Our  purpose  is  to  interpose,  so  far  as  God  may 
permit  us,  some  stay  to  this  “ mortal  flow”  which 
comes  not  back  from  the  gates  of  that  “last 
enemy;”  or  at  least  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
caused  by  the  action  of  his  ministers ; or,  if  not 
this,  to  furnish  to  his  victims  the  ability  to  “ con- 
quer though  slain,”  and  rob  him  of  his  victory 
while  yielding  to  his  power;  teaching  him  that  he, 
too,  is  “ to  be  destroyed.”  It  is  a sadly  solemn 
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thought,  that  of  these  more  than  half  a million  of 
men,  women  and  children,  more  than  two  in  every 
hundred,  must  bow  beneath  this  power,  and  pass 
through  the  dark  portal  of  his  empire,  ere  the  an- 
nual revolution  of  the  earth  shall  cause  the  shadows 
to  fall  again  on  the  spot  they  now  cover ; and  of  the 
survivors,  a large  proportion  must  be  afflicted  in 
various  degrees  by  some  one  or  more  of  those 
maladies  which,  though  they  do  not  terminate  in 
death,  require  the  extension  of  medical  or  surgical 
skill  for  their  cure  or  relief.  If  we  pursue  the 
analysis  still  further,  we  shall  find  that  of  this  large 
population,  far  the  largest  number  are  so  dependent 
on  their  daily  toil  for  the  daily  supply  of  their  ne- 
cessities, that  the  interruption  to  labor  caused  by 
disease  or  accidental  injury,  renders  them  more  or 
less  dependent  on  the  kindness  of  friends  for  the 
means  of  alleviation  or  cure.  To  meet  this  de- 
mand we  have  the  operation  of  the  parental,  the 
filial,  the  fraternal,  the  social,  the  church  relations 
of  each ; while  the  State,  by  a compulsory  pro- 
vision, takes  charge  of  those  who,  either  through 
their  improvidence  or  vice,  or  by  the  force  of  un- 
toward circumstances,  have  no  claim  on  any  of 
these  sources  of  relief.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 
few  only  to  be  affluent;  of  many  to  be  independent; 
while  a still  greater  number  are  found  in  hours  of 
sickness  and  suffering,  debarred,  by  poverty,  of 
.the  comforts  and  alleviations  their  circumstances 
require.  With  the  stewardship  of  affluence,  more- 
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over,  is  inseparately  connected  the  highest  privi- 
lege conferred  on  man  by  God,  that  of  manifesting 
fellowship  with  his  brethren  by  supplying  their 
■wants  from  his  abundance. 

The  growth  of  our  city,  and  with  it  the  increase 
of  demand  for  hospital  accommodation,  has  been 
without  precedent.  The  snows  of  three-score 
winters  have  not  yet  whitened  my  brow,  yet  I 
am  lost  in  amazement  when  I survey  this  scene. 
In  my  boyhood,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was 
familiarly  spoken  of  as  “ out”  of  town.  To 
the  west  and  south  of  it,  commons  and  brick- 
ponds  divided  between  them  the  surface  now 
crowded  with  dwellings,  over  a space  nearly  as 
large  as  the  then  built  city  plot:  while  to  the  north, 
the  square  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  in  Vine, 
was  called  a Palmyra,”  because,  like  the  city  in 
the  desert,  it  stood  isolated,  and  separated  widely 
from  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  city.  These 
points  are  now  not  only  not  suburban,  as  then,  but 
central;  our  growing  population  having  spread 
around  them  in  ever  widening  circles,  till  they 
stand  no  longer  on  the  outer  bounds,  but  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  more  densely  populated  portion 
of  the  city.  Of  the  six  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, more  than  half  are  residents  of  that  part  of 
the  city  plot  which  lies  north  of  Vine  street,  and 
are  therefore  precluded  by  distance  alone  from 
ready  access  to  any  hospital  relief. 

Let  us  cast  our  eyes  for  a moment  over  this  great 
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area,  thus  covered  with  dwellings,  and  teeming 
with  inhabitants. 

Churches  send  their  spires  toward  heaven,  sur- 
mounted by  the  ostensible  tokens  of  the  faith  of 
the  people : school-houses  are  scattered  freely 
among  the  dwellings,  though  still  with  cautious, 
careful  fear  of  too  great  profusion  : colleges,  and 
libraries,  and  museums,  and  academies  speak  of 
the  provision  made  for  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  healthy  and  strong,  that  they  may  be 
better  able  to  add  to  the  common  weal : but — and 
our  faces  may  mantle  with  shame  while  we  con- 
fess it — one  only  spot  is  found  where  the  suffering 
and  sick  poor  may  gather  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  tables  of  the  rich.  House  has  been  added  to 
house,  and  square  to  square,  until  we  now  stand 
at  the  distance  of  not  less  than  five  miles  from 
that  which  was,  when  it  was  erected,  further  in 
proportion  from  the  centre  of  business  than  we  now 
are,  and  the  entire  intervening  space  is  filled  with 
a densely  packed  population,  liable  to  all  the  acci- 
dents and  diseases  incident  to  humanity,  but  un- 
provided with  any  means  for  alleviation  of  the 
sick  poor. 

The  necessity  for  additional  hospital  accommo- 
dation has  long  been  a subject  of  anxious  thought 
with  medical  men ; and  repeated  attempts  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  have  been  made  by  several  of 
them  in  various  modes.  But,  till  the  Bt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Potter  became  the  foster-father  of  this  en- 
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terprise,  and  it  was  adopted  as  the  child  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  it  was  apparently 
doomed  to  a like  abortive  character  with  those 
which  had  preceded  it.  Sustained  by  his  earnest 
and  faithful  efforts,  it  has  progressed  to  a point  at 
which  it  presents  the  promise  of  success ; and 
I would  fain  indulge  the  hope  that  he  may  be 
spared  to  extend  still  further  the  same  super- 
intending care,  till  it  has  assumed  that  firmness 
of  character  which  will  maintain  itself  with  no 
other  changes  than  a steady  growth  in  usefulness 
and  honor.  While  to  him  and  to  the  ladies 
who  presented  the  grounds  we  occupy,  and  to  her 
whose  liberality  enables  us  to  erect  our  chapel  as 
an  individual  feature  in  our  plan  yet  harmonizing 
with  the  whole,  and  to  her  who  has  bestowed 
upon  us  the  means  of  support  for  the  chaplain  to 
whose  special  care  the  spiritual  instruction  and 
consolation  of  patients  shall  be  committed,  our 
acknowledgments  are  due  for  their  Work  of  faith 
and  labor  of  love,  it  is  but  a common  act  of  jus- 
tice to  express,  even  now,  how  largely  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  active  efforts  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee,  to  whose  earnest,  intelligent, 
persevering  action,  conceived  in  a spirit  of  the 
largest  liberality  and  maintained  with  unswerving 
determination,  we  owe  it,  that  instead  of  languish- 
ing, as  it  has  done  so  many  years,  we  this  day 
have  laid  the  corner-stone  of  this  building  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  speedily  be  made  the  refuge  of 
the  sick. 
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Ten  years  since,  an  “ appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
sick,”  founded  on  the  observation  of  the  urgent  de- 
mand for  such  relief,  was  addressed  by  myself  to  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  especially  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  Church,  at  the  request  of  our  Bishop, 
and  followed  up,  at  the  same  request,  by  appeals 
from  the  pulpit  for  contributions  for  an  hospital. 
While  listening  to  the  eloquent  advocacy  of  the 
cause  from  that  of  St.  Andrew’s,  a female  member 
of  the  congregation  determined  to  offer  for  its  use 
a square  of  the  ground  which  had  been  the  home 
of  her  parents  and  the  scene  of  her  own  youthful 
enjoyment.  Acting  on  the  impulse  which  sprang 
from  no  earthly  suggestion,  she  found  that  of  all 
locations  afforded  by  the  precincts  of  this  great 
city,  with  its  circumferential  boundary  of  more 
than  twenty  miles,  this  had  been  the  one  which 
had  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  author  of 
the  Appeal,  as  that  which  combined  the  greatest 
number  of  advantages.  Its  elevation  exposed  it 
to  the  salubrious  influence  of  the  breezes  of  heaven, 
so  comforting  and  refreshing  to  the  sick  : its  prox- 
imity to  the  already  occupied  portion  of  the  city 
area,  made  it  available  for  the  purpose  : while  it 
was  not  then  so  greatly  enhanced  in  value  as  to 
place  it  beyond  our  power  to  purchase,  had  not  her 
munificent  liberality  conferred  as  the  gift  of  one, 
what  would  otherwise  have  absorbed  the  contribu- 
tions of  many.  Then,  too,  it  was  so  remote  from 
the  existing  means  of  relief  for  the  sick,  that  it 
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would  not  be  a rival  institution  to  that  already 
existing,  but  one  which,  with  sisterly  affection, 
should  devote  itself  to  the  relief  of  the  northern 
portion  of  our  wide-spread  community,  while  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  still  opened  its  wards  on  the 
southern  extreme.  In  conjunction  with  her  sister 
Mrs.  Stout,  Miss  Leamy  dedicated  it  in  heart  at 
once  to  God;  and  the  liberal  offer  was  accepted  by 
the  Board  of  Managers.  Let  us  now,  as  we  stand 
upon  it,  look  at  its  adaptation  for  the  purpose.  To 
the  north,  scattered  blocks  of  houses  dotting  the 
unenclosed  commons,  but  recently  cultivated  farms, 
indicate  that  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits 
are  yielding  the  tenure  of  the  soil  before  the  ad- 
vancing wave  of  city  population.  That  line  of 
houses  marks  the  course  of  the  thronged  thorough- 
fare which  leads  from  the  centre  of  traffic  to  the 
once  sylvan  suburb  of  Frankford;  now  the  teeming 
abode  of  a large  manufacturing  population,  Avith 
its  numerous  factories  of  various  kinds,  and  its 
seAreral  thousand  operatives.  To  the  east,  paved 
and  curbed  and  closely  built  streets,  occupy  the 
space  Avhich  intervenes  between  us  and  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  noble  river  Avhich  brings  to  the  piers, 
there  thrusting  themselves  into  it,  the  busy  fleet 
designed  to  carry  to  distant  parts  of  our  still 
glorious  Union,  the  more  than  diamond  treasures 
of  the  remote  mountains  of  our  own  State,  the 
“ keystone  of  that  Union.”  Long  may  it  enjoy  and 
be  worthy  of  the  name.  Already  numbered  by 
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hundreds,  and  destined  to  become  vastly  more  nu- 
merous still,  that  fleet  requires  for  its  navigation 
a host  of  hardy  sailors,  demanding  from  our  hos- 
pitality suitable  provision  for  their  sickness  and 
the  accidents  to  which  they  are  liable,  while  thus 
contributing  to  our  wealth  by  their  toil.  Follow 
down  the  sinuous  line  marked  by  the  almost  con- 
tinuous masts  of  the  shipping  engaged  in  a kindred 
commerce,  and  your  eye  will  traverse  more  than 
five  miles  of  wharves  before  you  reach  the  water 
termination  of  the  avenue  which  leads  to  the  only 
hospital  which  offers  any  shelter  accessible  to  the 
sailor  in  his  hours  of  sickness.  Dens  of  infamy 
spread  their  snares  for  his  unwary  feet ; harpies 
hover  around  his  steps,  ready  to  snatch  from  his 
hand  the  yet  untasted  fruit  of  his  hard  toil,  and 
the  exposure  of  his  life  in  your  service : but  no 
friendly  shelter  offers  him  its  refuge.  We  would 
here  provide,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  line,  that 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  affords  at  the 
southern — the  comforts  of  Christian  sympathy  and 
medical  aid. 

But  it  is  not  the  factories  of  Frankford  and 
the  wharves  of  Richmond  only  which  look  to 
this  location  as  the  spot  most  appropriate  to  the 
relief  of  their  craftsmen  when  suffering  under 
disease,  or  from  the  injury  so  often  inflicted 
upon  them  in  their  pursuits.  While  we  stand  here, 
the  jarring  clangor  of  the  rolling  wheels,  as  they 
course  along  the  iron  rails,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of 
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the  locomotive,  warning  of  its  dangerous  approach, 
challenge  our  attention  to  another  and  most  fertile 
source  of  supply  of  those  fearful  cases  which  espe- 
cially demand  hospital  assistance.  One  of  the 
proudest  tokens  of  the  triumph  of  human  intelli- 
gence, of  human  art,  and  human  skill;  bearing 
daily  in  safety  and  speed  ten  thousand  of  our 
citizens  over  ten  thousand  miles  of  our  wide  spread 
country;  these  railroads  become  daily  the  scenes 
of  disasters  of  varying  degrees  of  severity,  but  all 
furnishing  suffering  victims,  requiring  surgical 
aid.  With  compensating  adaptation  of  their  power 
of  speedy  conveyance,  they  bring  these  mangled 
sufferers  to  the  centre  at  which  medical  and  sur- 
gical science  and  skill  stand  ready  to  receive  and 
relieve  them ; and  here,  where  two  of  the  most 
important  and  busy  of  these  great  arteries  of  our 
Commonwealth  reach  its  heart,  we  would  place 
the  receptacle  for  such  sufferers. 

Nor  do  the  rural  districts  through  which  these 
roads  pass  fail  to  demand  our  consideration.  No 
longer  does  the  sturdy  arm  of  the  farmer  swing 
the  scythe  and  the  cradle  to  gather  the  crops  from 
the  fertile  soil.  No  longer  does  the  barn,  in  which 
those  crops  have  been  deposited,  resound  with  the 
echo  of  the  falling  flail  which  loosens  the  golden 
grain  from  its  chaffy  chamber  to  prepare  it  for  the 
garner;  the  constant  effort  to  save  labor  and 
diminish  expense,  has  caused  the  introduction  of 
the  mowing,  and  reaping,  and  thrashing  machine ; 
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and  promises  to  apply  speedily  the  power  of  steam 
to  the  turning  of  the  furrow  which  prepares  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  to  receive  the  seed  sown  in 
hope  of  future  harvests.  Every  such  advance  is 
marked  by  the  increase  of  peril  to  human  life  and 
limb ; and  even  the  narrow  wards  of  our  present 
building  can  boast  of  the  skill  with  which  such 
injuries  have  already  been  repaired. 

But  whence  are  supplied  these  labor-saving, 
wealth-producing  machines  ? As  we  turn  toward 
the  south  and  east,  the  lofty  chimneys,  vomiting 
their  sulphurous  fumes,  and  the  soft  white  clouds 
of  vapor  vanishing  as  we  gaze,  indicate  the  forges, 
and  foundries,  and  work-shops,  where  busy  multi- 
tudes fashion  and  construct  them,  with  no  trifling 
peril  to  themselves ; while  the  clustering  habita- 
tions which  surround  them  are  occupied  by  their 
wives  and  children.  Their  toil  supports  these  all 
in  the  hours  of  health ; but  sickness  and  accidents 
alike  call  upon  us  to  provide  for  their  relief  when 
toil  cannot  earn  its  recompense.  Where  is  this 
relief  to  be  found  ? Far,  far  away  in  the  distance, 
beyond  the  reach  of  unaided  vision,  over  paved 
streets  and  crowding  dwellings,  a clump  of  lofty 
trees  marks  the  spot  consecrated  by  our  forefathers 
as  the  Inn  of  the  Samaritan,  where  the  sick  and 
wounded  shall  be  provided  for  in  obedience  to  the 
charge  of  their  Master  and  Lord.  No  nobler 
monument  of  their  wisdom  and  charity  marks  the 
scene  of  that  toil  by  which  they  rescued  from  the 
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wilderness  this  fair  heritage  Avhich  they  have 
transmitted  to  us  their  children.  It  opens  with 
ready  charity  its  well  ventilated,  well  lighted,  well 
warmed  wards ; and  offers  in  its  neatly  appointed 
beds  the  best  accommodation  of  any  hospital  in 
the  world : and  in  its  honorable  staff  of  skillful, 
well-trained,  self-sacrificing  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians, devoting  the  meridian  of  their  lives,  and 
the  full  maturity  of  their  intellect  to  the  unpaid 
service  of  the  poor,  provides  all  that  human 
agency  can  accomplish  for  the  relief  of  suffering, 
the  restoration  of  health,  and  the  remedy  of 
injury.  We  would  not,  we  could  not,  as  we  thus 
strain  our  vision  in  search  of  it,  withhold  this 
tribute  of  dutiful  respect  to  the  scene  of  our 
own  medical  education ; the  spot  in  which  more 
than  thirty  years  since  the  idea  of  this  institution 
was  first  conceived  while  forming  a practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  administration  of  that  noble 
charity  as  Resident  Physician  there  nearly  three 
years.  But  there  is  a limit  to  its  capacity  for 
good,  and  its  immediate  vicinity  claims  all  the  re- 
lief its  space  and  its  income  can  afford ; while  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  population  which  have 
been  added  since  those  walls  were  built,  and  the 
vast  distances  over  which  that  population  has 
spread  itself,  alike  demand  this  and  a dozen  other 
kindred  institutions  to  meet  the  necessity  which 
has  long  existed,  and  been  but  too  little  heeded. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  founded  in 
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1751,  more  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
stranger  than  of  our  own  citizens.  In  the  year 
1770,  the  population  of  the  city,  then  the  largest 
on  the  continent,  was  70  000  ; and  the  same  year 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  received  into  its  wards 
385  patients,  including  the  insane.  In  the  year 
1850,  408,000  was  the  number  of  our  inhabitants, 
and  1815  patients,  exclusive  of  insane,  received 
hospital  relief.  During  the  decade  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  census,  our  population  has 
increased  in  at  least  an  equal  ratio,  and  may  now 
he  safely  estimated  at  not  less  than  600,000, 
yet  the  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  during  the  year  which  has  just 
ended,  is  only  1796.  Thus,  while  our  popula- 
tion is  nine  times  as  numerous  as  it  was  in  1770, 
the  hospital  has  received  only  between  four  and 
five  times  as  many  patients  as  it  did  in  that  year. 
Nor  do  these  numbers  convey  an  adequate  view 
of  the  disproportion.  With  an  increased  affluence 
and  number  of  population  there  is  always  a much 
greater  proportionate  increase  of  poverty  and  dis- 
ease, and  therefore  a,  much  stronger  cry  for  charit- 
able provision. 

It  is  not  in  our  own  estimate  only  that  this 
necessity  for  increased  hospital  accommodation 
exists.  St.  Joseph’s  has  been  organized  under  the 
patronage  of  the  church  of  Rome,  within  the  last 
few  years,  while  two  other  institutions,  struggling 
to  maintain  a feeble  existence,  the  one  in  the  south- 
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west  and  the  other  in  the  northwest  portions  of  the 
city  plot,  indicate  that  others  have  been  equally 
impressed  by  this  necessity.  A most  laudable  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  place  on  a broader  and 
firmer  foundation  an  hospital  especially  devoted  to 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  children.  To  them 
all  we  wish  God  speed  : there  is  need  for  them 
all,  disease  enough  to  be  cured,  suffering  enough 
to  be  alleviated  : room  enough  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  utmost  capacity  of  each,  without  any 
interference  with  the  province  of  another.  When 
all  are  accommodated  with  suitable  sites,  and  shall 
have  constructed  appropriate  buildings,  there  will 
still  remain  an  untold  amount  of  suffering  to  be 
mitigated  and  disease  to  be  cured.  We  do  not 
propose  to  turn  the  whole  stream  of  charity  into 
our  own  channel,  nor  desire  to  monopolize  the 
blessed  privilege  of  “ giving,  hoping  for  nothing 
again.”  Our  purpose  is  to  present  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  Church  in  particular,  and  to  all 
others  who  may  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
this  labor  of  love,  an  opportunity  “to  do  good  unto 
all  men.”  We  do  not  desire  to  confine  our  bene- 
fits to  the  members  either  real  or  nominal  of  our 
own  denomination.  The  record  of  our  past  action 
makes  this  fact  too  plain  to  admit  of  its  being 
questioned.  Like  the  light  of  heaven  which  falls 
here  around  us,  the  blessed  air  which  we  breathe, 
the  rains  which  water  the  parched  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  all  the  numberless  mercies  of  our  God 
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which  we  “freely  receive”  ourselves,  we  would,  as 
stewards  in  our  degree  of  these  manifold  mercies, 
give  them  “freely”  to  all;  and  we  entertain  the  fond 
hope  that  you  will  leave  these  grounds  this  even- 
ing, with  the  fixed  determination  that  you  will,  as 
God  gives  you  the  ability,  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  an  enterprize  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  extension  of  the  charity  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  to  the  sick  and  suffering  poor, 
“ without  respect  to  creed,  color,  or  country.” 
You  must  not  for  one  moment  give  harbor  to  the 
thought  that  all  has  been  done.  The  liberality 
which  has  enabled  us  to  lay  these  foundations,  to 
collect  these  stores  of  materials,  to  contract  for  the 
erection  of  this  chapel,  and  these  pavilions  for  the 
sick ; and  which  has  provided  an  endowment  for 
the  support  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel  here, 
will  be  sunk  and  wasted,  unless  it  is  followed  up 
and  sustained  by  a continuous  and  equally  abun- 
dant stream  of  supply,  to  finish,  furnish  and  sus- 
tain the  institution.  Those  who  have  already 
contributed  of  their  means  as  God  has  given  them 
ability,  will  erect  these  buildings.  It  will  be  for 
others  to  decide  whether  occupied  by  successive 
generations  of  sufferers,  they  shall  be  the  living 
exposition  of  a “ faith  working  by  love,”  or  whether 
the  howling  winds,  as  they  course  through  empty 
halls,  shall  sound  a mournful  dirge  over  the  dead 
profession  of  a heartless  church. 

That  on  this  spot  we  shall  present  you  the 
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opportunity  for  doing  good  is  proven  by  what  we 
have  already  done.  In  the  seven  years  during  which 
this  hospital  has  been  open,  no  less  than  two 
thousand  sufferers  have  found  relief  in  these  nar- 
row wards,  and  nearly  15,000  of  the  poor  in  the 
vicinity  have  received  medical  advice  and  remedies 
gratuitously  furnished  by  our  medical  staff  and 
from  our  Dispensary.  Shall  we  not  while  we 
rejoice  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  do  thus 
much,  gird  ourselves  up  to  the  effort  to  do  more. 

If  we  examine  what  has  been  done  by  others 
we  shall  find  a strong  incentive  to  a noble  rivalry 
in  doing  good. 

Ten  years  ago  there  issued  from  the  London 
press  a volume  of  nearly  500  closely  printed  octavo 
pages,  called  the  “ Charities  of  London,”  contain- 
ing a mere  enumeration  of  the  corporate  titles  of 
the  various  institutions  of  that  metropolis,  which 
may  be  legitimately  included  under  the  name  of 
charities ; with  such  a succinct  account  of  the  de- 
sign of  each,  and  enumeration  of  the  sources  from 
which  their  support  is  derived  as  shall  direct  those 
who  need  assistance,  where  and  how  it  may  be  pro- 
cured. The  total  number  of  such  eleemosynary  in- 
stitutions in  that  metropolis  exceeds  thirteen  hun- 
dred, while  more  than  sixty  are  specially  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  the  sick.  There  are  no  less  than 
twelve  general  hospitals,  receiving  patients  suffering 
from  all  forms  of  disease,  while  Fever  hospitals, 
Consumption  hospitals,  and  those  devoted  to  vari- 
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ous  special  diseases  exclusively,  fill  up  the  measure 
of  bounty  with  their  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  relief 
of  the  several  forms  of  suffering.  All  this  charitable 
action  is  the  spontaneous  development  of  individual 
efforts,  in  addition  to  the  provision  made  by  law 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  either  in  the  workhouses 
or  at  their  own  dwellings  at  the  expense  of  “ the 
parish.”  The  population  of  London  is  about  four 
times  as  great  as  that  of  this  city.  Who  can  avoid 
being  mortified  by  the  disproportion  between  the 
charities  of  the  two.  The  aggregate  annual  ex- 
pense of  the  twelve  general  hospitals  of  London 
is  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling;  and  these  institutions  have  all 
been  founded,  endowed,  and  are  supported  by  pri- 
vate, personal  charity , and  that  not  of  a distant  age 
alone.  The  stream  has  varied  in  its  fullness,  but 
it  has  never  ceased  to  flow,  furnishing  at  the  pre- 
sent time  permanent  provision  for  the  support  in 
its  hospitals  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  beds 
appropriated  to  the  poor  sick,  while  our  own  city 
has  not  more  than  two  hundred.  While  the 
number  of  recipients  of  the  relief  of  our  hospitals 
in  the  past  year  does  not  exceed  two  thousand, 
the  annual  aggregate  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
London  hospitals  does  not  fall  short  of  thirty 
thousand. 

There  is  still  another  and  more  urgent  necessity 
for  the  enlargement  of  our  hospital  accommodation 
than  that  which  has  already  claimed  our  atten- 
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tion.  Our  cities  may  increase  in  affluence,  en- 
large their  commerce,  and  add  factory  and  machine 
shop  in  ever  increasing  ratio;  but  with  these  tokens 
of  vigor  and  activity,  there  advance  with  equal 
steps  the  gaunt  figures  of  poverty  and  disease, 
little  known  in  a less  advanced  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  amid  the  invigorating  influences  of  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Though  the  rural  districts  may  and 
will  require  accommodation  in  our  wards  for  those 
injured  by  violence  demanding  the  aid  of  surgical 
skill,  best  applied  and  most  readily  secured  in  con- 
nection with  large  hospitals,  they  are  happily  ex- 
empt from  those  depressing  influences  which  prove 
the  fruitful  parents  of  a hideous  progeny  of  dis- 
eases collected  in  the  great  classes  of  chronic  and 
incurable.  The  vitiated  atmosphere,  the  crowded 
habitations,  the  overstrained  effort  to  provide  the 
necessary  support  of  life  peculiar  to  great  cities, 
combine  with  frightful  power  to  abridge  its  dura- 
tion, and  fdl  that  shortened  term  with  sad  associa- 
tions. For  the  relief  of  those  suffering  from 
these  causes,  the  most  needy  claimants  of  Chris- 
tian sympathy,  till  our  hospital  was  established, 
no  general  provision  was  made  in  this  prqsperous 
Christian  community.  Private  charity,  person- 
ally applied,  did  what  it  could ; and  the  sad  hours 
of  suffering  in  the  lanes,  and  courts  and  alleys,  in 
the  small,  crowded,  chambers  and  garrets  and  cellars 
of  the  town,  were  cheered  by  the  quiet  ministra- 
tions of  many  a messenger  of  mercy,  whose  heart 
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bled  at  the  sight  of  misery  it  could  not  remove,  and 
could  only  alleviate  by  the  tender  oiler  of  sympathy. 
Week  added  to  week  of  hopeless  suffering  derived 
no  solace  from  the  knowledge  that  the  very  in- 
curable nature  of  the  disease  barred  against  the 
patient  the  only  door  to  the  sacred  spot  where 
medical  science  was  supported  by  Christian  charity 
in  its  efforts  to  relieve.  Physicians  and  surgeons  of 
every  age,  and  well  qualified  to  direct  the  reme- 
dies for  disease,  visited  the  sick  poor  at  their 
dwellings,  but  found  all  their  efforts  rendered 
unavailing  by  the  want  of  proper  nursing,  food, 
and  air.  Even  the  enlargement  of  the  hospital 
accommodation  consequent  on  the  removal  of  the 
insane  from  the  city  building  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  has  added  nothing  to  the  provision 
for  the  relief  of  this  the  most  urgent  necessity.  The 
commonwealth  may  require  for  its  gain  the  speedy 
restoration  of  the  healthy  member  seized  with  tem- 
porary disease,  and  needing  only  the  prompt  ap- 
plication of  relief  to  restore  it  to  its  position  of 
useful,  profitable  toil  : charity  itself  may  reason- 
ably calculate  the  proportionate  amount  of  benefit 
conferred  on  the  commonwealth  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  recipients  of  her  blessings,  when  a 
score  of  those  affected  with  transient  disease  pass 
through  a given  bed  to  renewed  health  or  death 
in  the  time  it  might  have  been  occupied  by  one, 
slowly  passing  by  sure  and  painful  stages  to  that 
end  which  is  appointed  to  all  men : but  through 
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the  constant  reiteration  of  such  arguments  of 
economy,  there  will  arise  the  sad  wail  of  incurable 
disease,  pleading  for  that  mitigation  of  its  inevitable 
suffering  which  Christian  charity,  giving,  and 
hoping  for  nothing  again,  only  can  supply.  There 
is  inscribed  on  the  portal  of  every  building  as  yet 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  sick  in  this 
community  as  a part  of  its  organic  law,  the  exclu- 
sion from  a participation  in  its  benefits  of  every 
sufferer  from  diseases  known  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion and  fatal  tendency.  No  matter  how  great  may 
be  the  suffering  nor  how  certainly  that  suffering 
may  be  alleviated  by  judicious  medical  or  surgical 
assistance  : — though  all  the  hard  earnings  of  meri- 
torious industry  may  have  been  expended  in  vain 
seeking  for  relief  from  properly  directed  science 
and  skill,  or  sunk  in  the  insatiable  maw  of  fraudu- 
lent pretence  : — there  remains  for  the  virtuous,  in- 
dustrious, honest,  self-respecting  poor,  incapacitated 
for  toil  by  sickness  or  injury,  no  refuge  on  earth 
but  the  common  receptacle  of  the  indolent,  the 
profligate,  the  outcast.  It  surely  is  only  necessary 
to  make  known  to  a Christian  community  that 
such  a condition  of  things  exists  to  secure  a 
change.  We  would,  as  we  lay  this  corner  stone 
in  the  earth,  inscribe  upon  it  in  characters  which 
may  neither  be  obliterated  nor  obscured,  the 
motto,  “ relief  for  the  suffering,”  as  well  as,  “ cure 
for  those  who  may  be  cured.”  Thus  much  surely 
is  required  from  the  followers  of  Him  in  whose 
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name  we  lay  our  foundation,  and  for  whose  sake 
we  desire  to  dispense  our  charity,  and  who  has 
taught  us  “ to  do  good,  hoping  for  nothing  again.” 
Our  bills  of  mortality  afford  a ready  though  an 
imperfect  exhibition  of  the  relative  proportion  of 
chronic  and  acute  causes  of  death ; and  even  a 
superficial  examination  of  these  will  prove  the  large 
number  of  such  claimants  of  relief  and  sympathy 
presented  annually.  Thus,  taking  for  an  example 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  year  1859, 
we  have  an  aggregate  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  of 
9,742.  Of  this  number  very  nearly  5000,  more 
than  50  per  cent,  died  under  ten  years  of  age ; and 
may  therefore  be  excluded  from  our  calculation  in 
this  view  of  the  subject.  Of  the  4,742  deaths  of 
individuals  over  ten  years  of  age,  1500  were 
caused  by  consumption  of  the  lungs  alone ; and  not 
less  than  an  equal  number  by  other  diseases  which, 
like  it,  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  present 
hospital  arrangement.  It  is  impossible  to  reach 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  proportions  of  the 
different  grades  in  life  of  these  victims  of  dis- 
ease ; but  these  figures  will  at  least  exhibit  the 
proportion  to  the  general  population,  of  those 
dying  from  such  diseases  as  would  receive 
hospital  relief,  and  those  who  are  excluded 
from  the  same ; and  prove  that,  however  we  may 
pride  ourselves  on  our  arrangements  for  promoting 
the  restoration  of  health,  we  are  sadly  deficient  in 
that  other,  not  less  important  duty,  the  application 
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of  medical  aid,  and  the  provision  of  relief  of  bodily 
suffering,  for  those  who  cannot  be  restored  to  ac- 
tive usefulness.  No  spectacle  more  harrowing 
can  be  presented  than  that  which  is  daily  ob- 
served at  the  portals  of  our  hospitals,  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  applicants  laboring  under  incurable  disease. 
No  censure  is  intended  by  the  statement,  nor  can 
any  blame  be  inferred.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  present  limited  provision  for  the  sick  poor ; and 
when  our  wards  are  completed,  and  funds  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  every  bed  they  can  contain, 
the  same  allegation  will  he  true  as  to  ourselves. 
But  the  knowledge  that  we  can  not  do  all  we 
would,  will  furnish  no  apology  for  not  doing  what 
we  can.  Let  us  then  with  one  accord  determine 
that  here  we  will  receive,  relieve,  and  comfort,  so 
many  as  we  can  of  those,  who,  dragging  along  the 
weary  path  to  the  tomb  a body  racked  by  suffer- 
ing and  wasted  by  disease,  are  now  left  to  struggle 
with  the  ills  of  life  as  best  they  may,  not  only 
uncheered  and  unaided,  but  actually  turned  away 
from  the  means  of  relief  which  they  see  extended 
to  others  neither  more  meritorious  nor  more  needy 
than  themselves. 

Having  thus  spread  before  you  the  evidence  of 
the  need  of  increased  hospital  accommodation,  de- 
rived from  the  number  of  our  papulation,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  area  occupied  by  it,  the  character  of  its 
trade  and  the  occupations  of  our  citizens ; and  ex- 
hibited the  admirable  fitness  of  this  location  to 
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meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  allow  me  to  in- 
vite your  attention  for  a few  minutes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reasons  for  combining  the  religious 
element,  which  is  the  peculiar  character  of  our  in- 
stitution, with  the  other  arrangements  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick.  It  certainly  was  far  from  the 
intention  of  those  with  whom  this  movement  origi- 
nated, to  give  any  sanction  to  the  idea  that  reli- 
gion is  a subject,  the  consideration  of  which  may 
be  postponed  to  hours  of  sickness,  and  till  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  Our  chaplain  is  provided  with  no 
viaticum  as  an  opiate  for  the  conscience.  Recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  man’s  obligations  to  God  commence 
with  his  birth,  and  continue,  not  only  without  in- 
terruption, but,  with  accumulating  force,  during 
every  successive  day  of  his  existence,  they  thought 
it  only  proper  that  these  obligations  should  be 
acknowledged  daily  ; and  God’s  blessing  upon  their 
efforts  for  the  relief  of  their  suffering  fellows  be 
daily  sought;  and  thanksgiving  daily  returned  for 
the  mercies  bestowed.  To  found  an  establishment 
wliieh  should  be  the  agent  of  our  Church  to  ac- 
complish any  object,  without  provision  for  daily 
worship,  would  surely  be  treason  to  the  cause  of 
Him  by  whom  the  Church  was  instituted.  If,  as 
it  unquestionably  is,  it  be  the  duty  of  every  in- 
dividual to  honor  God  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  dependence  upon  Him  for  every  good  gift, 
to  thank  Him  for  His  blessings,  and  to  seek  at 
His  hand  a continuance  of  those  blessings ; it 
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surely  follows  of  necessity  that  in  every  house- 
hold, whether  larger  or  smaller,  there  shall  be  a 
combined  expression  of  those  feelings  in  solemn 
acts  of  Common  Prayer  and  praise.  It  is  not 
because  it  is  an  hospital  for  the  sick  and  dying 
that  we  thus  provide  religious  services ; but  be- 
cause it  collects  within  its  bosom  and  protects 
there  a portion  of  that  great  family  of  man  whose 
universal  daily  privilege  it  is  to  draw  near  to  God 
in  prayer  : and  whose  duty  it  is  to  render  Him  the 
daily  tribute  of  praise.  It  is  therefore  provided 
by  the  rules  of  the  institution  that  not  the  sick 
only,  but  every  inmate,  who  is  not  detained  by  the 
necessary  duties  of  his  office,  or  incapacitated  by 
sickness  or  other  cause  of  disability,  shall  be  pre- 
sent and  unite  in  these  religious  services.  We 
design  thus  to  sanctify  the  institution  as  a Chris- 
tian establishment,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  “ do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God.”  We  do  not  suppose  that 
God’s  blessing  of  healing  would  be  withheld  if  it 
were  not  sought  by  prayer.  No!  thanks  be  to 
Him  that,  as  He  causes  the  sun  to  shine  upon  the 
unthankful  and  evil  as  well  as  upon  the  good,  and 
sendeth  His  rain  upon  the  unjust  as  well  as  upon 
the  just,  so  he  dispenses  the  blessing  of  healing 
upon  multitudes  who  do  not  return  to  give  Him 
glory.  But  we  should  be  heaping  up  against  our- 
selves the  wages  of  sin,  even  in  our  acts  of  charity, 
if  we  failed  to  acknowledge  our  dependence  upon 
God  for  the  power  to  do  good,  and  to  return 
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the  thanks  which  are  so  justly  due  for  these 
blessings.  We  do  not  believe  that  ignorant  or 
indolent  physicians,  or  unskilled  surgeons,  will 
be  enabled  to  work  miraculous  cures  in  answer  to 
our  prayers;  but  we  do  most  surely  believe  the 
Church  is  right  when  she  provides  for  the  use  of 
her  members  the  hymn  which  expresses  their 
sense  of  dependence  in  the  prayer, 

“ To  all  the  various  helps  of  art, 

Kindly  thy  healing  power  impart 

and  equally  fixed  is  the  truth  that  diligence  in 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  faithfulness  in  the  ap- 
plication of  knowledge,  will  be  stimulated  and  in- 
creased by  the  influence  of  God’s  Spirit.  Nor  are 
we  ashamed  to  confess  our  belief  that 

All  medicines  act  by  thy  decree, 

Receive  commission  all  from  Thee  ; 

and  that  without  a blessing  from  God,  bestowed 
often  when  neither  sought  nor  acknowledged,  the 
best  skill  and  the  most  diligent  application  of  it 
were  vain. 

In  addition,  however,  to  these  general  princi- 
ples, applicable  alike  to  all  conditions  of  life,  there 
is  a special  propriety  in  the  provision  of  religious 
services  and  instruction  in  an  institution  which  has 
for  its  object  the  extension  of  relief  to  the  sick, 
and  suffering,  and  dying,  upon  Christian  principle. 
However  much  in  the  hours  of  health  and  strength 
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man  may  neglect  or  despise,  as  well  the  consola- 
tions as  the  duties  of  religion,  the  number  is  small 
indeed  of  those  who  do  not  recognize  the  necessity 
of  some  preparation  of  heart  before  taking  leave  of 
the  present  scene  of  duty,  and  entering  upon  that 
new  state  of  existence,  of  the  nature  of  which 
man  knows  nothing,  except  as  it  is  taught  by  re- 
velation from  God. 

Hence  it  is,  that  we  so  commonly  witness  an 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  those 
who  are  supposed  dangerously  ill,  to  provide  them 
with  “ preparation  for  death and  at  the  same 
time  such  sad  apprehensions  of  the  alarm  which 
may  be  caused  by  any  reference  to  this  necessity. 

The  sick  and  sulfering  who  shall  enter  our 
wards,  will  enter,  as  it  were,  into  an  atmosphere  of 
“ preparation.”  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  founders 
of  this  institution  to  secure,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
that  “ Repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  shall  be  inscribed  on  its  por- 
tals, and  pervade  all  its  arrangements ; so  that,  as 
the  natural  life  is  sustained  instinctively  and  un- 
consciously by  the  air  and  light,  the  spiritual  life 
shall  be  nourished  and  cherished  by  daily  exer- 
cises of  devotion,  and  the  good  seed  of  the  Word 
sown  by  those  daily  lessons  of  Holy  Scripture 
which  our  Church  has  so  wisely  provided  for  this 
•purpose. 

The  contest  with  disease  is  one  on  which  pa- 
tient and  physician  alike  must  enter  with  the 
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known  certainty  that  disease  is  ultimately  to 
triumph.  How  often  it  shall  be  beaten  back;  how 
often,  for  a time,  subdued ; in  how  many  lighter 
skirmishes  human  science  and  skill  may  for  the 
time  be  successful,  are  unknown.  There  may  be 
many  occasions  for  gratulation  and  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  minor  victories.  Into  all  such  occa- 
sions there  will  be  intruded  the  thought,  these 
are  but  the  temporary  checks  of  an  irresistible 
progress  to  the  ultimate  victory  of  an  insatiate  foe. 
To  dilate  on  such  a theme,  and  its  relation  to  the 
soul  and  eternity,  belongs  not  to  the  province  here 
assigned  me.  But  it  does  belong  to  me  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  this  daily  and  hourly 
presentation  of  religious  truth,  and  offer  of  oppoiN 
tunities  of  religious  worship,  even  if,  like  God’s 
other  mercies,  it  be  despised  or  undervalued,  so 
familiarizes  the  mind  with  the  subject,  as  to  modei- 
rate  at  least  the  shock  which  might  be,  and  often 
is,  produced  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  the 
question  of  individual  preparedness  for  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  In  acute  disease  often  the  mind 
is  so  obscured  that  it  has  no  accurate  perception 
of  anything,  and  it  were  a vain  and  futile  effort 
to  attempt  to  arouse  the  attention  to  the  considera- 
tion of  any  interests,  temporal  or  spiritual.  Often, 
moreover,  even  when  the  mind  is  unfettered,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  influences  which,  by  their  dis- 
turbing agency,  may  throw  the  determining  weight 
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into  the  fatal  scale  of  the  trembling  balance  in 
which  hangs  suspended  the  life  or  death  of  the 
patient.  The  timid  may  well  shrink  in  such 
circumstances,  and  even  the  boldest  spirit  and 
strongest  faith  hesitate,  until,  with  the  certainty 
of  death,  comes  the  inability  to  understand  and 
accept  even  the  gracious  offer  contained  in  the 
assurance  “ Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved.”  The  daily  repetition 
of  the  solemn  warnings  and  threatenings  of  God’s 
holy  law,  and  the  daily  application,  not  to  the 
individual  only,  but  to  him  as  one  of  the  whole 
family,  of  the  offer  of  this  salvation,  leaves  with- 
out excuse  those  who  reject  the  grace  of  God ; 
and  carries  its  soothing,  healing  influence  to  every 
secret  wound  in  the  conscience  of  each  mourn- 
ing penitent.  Such  faithful,  judicious  ministra- 
tions of  spiritual  gifts  are  not  to  be  rejected 
by  the  minister  of  temporal  healing;  but  may 
be  gladly  welcomed  as  powerful  aids  to  his 
efforts  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  removal  of 
disease.  This  may  be  a not  inappropriate  occa- 
sion to  record  the  testimony  of  an  experience  of 
more  than  thirty  years  in  a somewhat  extensive 
and  varied  field  of  observation ; and  I may  be 
permitted  to  express  the  firm  conviction  of  my 
judgment,  that  no  influence  is  more  important  or 
more  salutary,  in  the  treatment  of  that  large  class 
of  cases  in  which  the  body  slowly  yields  to  the 
repeated  assaults  or  steady  progress  of  incurable 
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disease,  than  properly  directed  and  sound  evan- 
gelical teaching  of  Christian  faith.  It  enables  the 
soul  to  triumph  over  the  body : to  smile  at,  or 
even  rejoice  in,  the  tokens  of  progressive  decay : 
it  sheds  a halo  of  glory  around  what  is  well  called 
the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death : and  makes 
the  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  end 
to  be  privileged  beyond  the  common  walks  of  life — 
the  very  gate  of  heaven.  Take  from  me  the  privi- 
lege of  presenting  the  cup  of  cold  water  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  soul  thirsting  and  fainting  under 
the  tortures  of  incurable  bodily  disease,  and  I 
should  enter  into  the  chamber  of  suffering  more 
helpless  and  hopeless  than  if  I were  robbed  of  the 
whole  apparatus  of  opiates  and  cordials.  Full  oft 
have  I known  the  eye  lifted  to  Jesus  find  a power 
to  endure  what  no  opiate  could  relieve : the  whis- 
pered word  of  spiritual  consolation  produce  a tran- 
quil composure  of  feeling  which  permitted  the 
opiate  to  accomplish  its  anaesthetic  work,  when, 
without  it,  the  ravings  of  delirium  would  have 
been  added  to  the  agony  of  disease : and  I have 
welcomed  the  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  as 
the  most  important  agent  in  the  alleviation  of 
bodily  suffering,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  cure 
of  bodily  disease. 

Standing  thus  before  you  as  the  representative 
of  that  profession  to  which  is  committed  the  care 
of  the  physical  man,  and  the  treatment  of  physical 
disease,  I do  not  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  my 
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full  conviction  of  the  great  value  of  the  Gospel 
and  its  ministrations  : and  my  firm  belief  that  the 
highest  glory  of  the  institution,  whose  corner-stone 
we  this  day  fix  in  the  earth,  is,  that  it  recognizes 
the  compound  relation  of  man : sets  prominently 
forward  in  its  theory,  and  illustrates  in  its  prac- 
tice, the  truth,  that  man  mortal,  and  man  im- 
mortal, is  but  one  being : does  not  overlook,  or 
ignore,  or  deny,  the  value  of  the  soul,  while  striv- 
ing to  relieve  the  body : that  it  would  seek, 
through  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  man,  to  act 
upon  the  material  for  its  advantage  : while  it  also 
provides  the  means  which  shall  promote  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  purpose  of  Divine  wisdom, 
which  chastens  the  body  with  suffering  and  disease, 
that  so  the  soul  may  be  led  to  seek  for  itself  a 
“ house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,”  when  it  is  compelled  to  lay  in  the  dust 
the  earthly  tabernacle  which  so  often  oppresses  it 
with  its  sin-wrought  burdens:  that  it  dispenses 
blessings  in  the  name,  and  for  the  sake  of  Him 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow : and  that  of  it,  as 
of  the  Church  itself,  “ Jesus  Christ  himself  is 
the  Chief  Corner  Stone  1” 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  of  New  York, 
succeeded  Dr.  Morris  in  extemporaneous  remarks, 
which  the  committee  regret  their  inability  to  fur- 
nish. 

Next  followed  the  singing  of  the  91st  selection 
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of  Psalms,  to  the  tune,  the  “ Old  Hundredth 
when  the  exercises  on  the  ground  were  concluded 
by  the  Bishop’s  benediction. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  at  8 o’clock, 
there  was  a continuation  of  the  exercises  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  in  the  presence  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  of  a large  congregation.  After  prayers 
by  the  Bishop,  the  following  address  was  deliver- 
ed by  the  Beverend  William  Bacon  Stevens,  D.  D., 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church. 

Three-quarters  of  a century  ago  this  very  day, 
was  laid,  in  this  city,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Diocese  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  24th  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  1785,  “An  Act  of  Association 
of  the  Clergy  and  Congregations  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church”  in  this  State  was  adopted  and 
ratified,  by  which  these  churches  were  erected 
into  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sevent}r-five  years  have  passed  since  the  founda- 
tions of  this  Diocese  were  laid  by  the  pious  hands 
of  White,  Magaw,  Blackwell,  Hutchins,  and 
Campbell,  and  the  nine  churches  which  ratified 
the  Act  of  Association  have  grown  into  a hundred 
and  ninety,  and  now,  on  this  24th  day  of  May, 
1860,  this  Diocese  through  its  Bishops,  and  these 
parishes  through  their  clergy  and  deputies,  have 
witnessed  the  laying  of  another  corner-stone,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Protestant 
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Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  have 
gathered  here  this  evening  to  complete  the  series 
of  services  with  which  it  has  been  thought  proper 
to  inaugurate  this  pious  work. 

At  the  particular  request  of  the  Bishop,  occupying 
indeed  the  place  which  had  been  assigned  to  him, 
and  which  I only  occupy  because  his  own  lament- 
ed feeble  health  will  not  permit  him  to  fill  it,  I 
purpose  to  show  in  a few  words  the  religious 
character  and  bearings  of  this  Hospital,  and  though 
I cannot  give  you  the  compact  thought  and  the 
breadth  of  survey  which  our  beloved  Diocesan 
would  have  done,  yet  I will  strive  to  enforce  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  Church  to  foster 
this  work  of  mercy,  as  a proof  of  our  love  to  God 
and  as  an  evidence  of  discipleship  of  Him,  from 
whose  very  garments  went  forth  healing  virtues 
to  the  sick  and  the  diseased. 

The  principle  vdiich  I lay  down  as  the  basis  of 
my  remarks  is  this,  That  the  Hospital  is  the  out- 
growth of  Christianity,  and  that  the  Church 
Hospital  is  one  of  the  most  marked  exponents  of 
Christianity. 

The  more  thoroughly  we  explore  the  past  with 
the  best  light  of  science  and  learning  to  guide  our 
steps,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  hospi- 
tals have  a Christian  origin.  The  nations  of  anti- 
quity were  not,  indeed,  devoid  of  the  natural 
affection  for  and  care  of  the  sick  and  the  needy 
of  their  own  several  households.  Kings  and  legis- 
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lators,  like  Cambyses  and  Solon  thought  it  policy 
to  care  for  their  wounded  soldiers  and  the  parents 
and  children  of  those  slain  in  battle.  States  at 
public  expense  provided,  as  did  Rome  by  its  leges 
frumentarice  for  its  indigent  citizens.  Rich  patrons 
distributed  their  sportula  to  their  obsequeous 
clients.  The  priesthood  spread  their  frequent 
epulones  or  sacred  public  feast.  Cities  like  Argos, 
Corinth,  Athens  built  halls  for  the  lodging  of 
travelers,  and  throughout  Italy  and  Greece  the 
jus  hospitii  of  the  Romans  and  the  xenia  of  the 
Greeks  were  rigidly  observed,  so  that  many  of  the 
rich  built  additions  to  their  houses  for  the  better 
accommodating  of  those  who  held  the  relation  to 
them  of  hospes  or  xenos,  and  these  additions 
termed  by  the  Greek  xenia  and  by  the  Latins 
hospitalia , were  made  more  sacred  by  being  dedica- 
ted, the  former  to  Zeus  Xenious  and  the  latter  to 
Jupiter  Hospitalis ; so  that  the  violation  of  what 
from  the  names  of  these  houses  was  called  hospital- 
ity, was  regarded  as  impiety  and  crime. 

Yet  though  we  find  the  name  hospitalia , we  find 
but  little  corresponding  to  the  institution  known 
as  the  hospital,  in  any  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious, and  springs  alike  from  the  structure  of  their 
government,  the  nature  of  their  religion,  and  the 
teaching  of  their  philosophy. 

In  all  ancient  governments,  except  the  theocra- 
cy of  the  Jews,  man  was  looked  upon  only  as  a 
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creature  of  the  state.  What  he  could  be,  and 
what  he  could  do,  as  a civilian  or  a soldier,  was 
that  which  alone  gave  him  any  value  or  considera- 
tion. He  was  never  regarded  as  a brother,  in 
whose  welfare  each  citizen  was  interested ; never 
as  an  immortal  being,  with  interests  extending  be- 
yond this  world  ; and  hence  the  element  of  mercy 
for  the  sick  and  the  needy  is  not  found  in  their 
laws,  or  in  their  government,  or  in  their  public  in- 
stitutions. 

As  to  their  religion,  it  is  enough  to  note  the 
character  of  the  gods  whom  these  ancient  nations 
worshipped  to  understand  how  completely  their 
religion  was  devoid  of  true  benevolence.  Their 
gods  were  sensual,  imperfect  deities ; impersona- 
tions of  hate,  or  lust,  or  war,  or  strength,  or 
beauty ; but  lacking  the  virtues  of  truth,  compas- 
sion, generosity  and  holy  love.  The  influence  of 
such  a mythology  must  have  been  debasing  to  the 
worshippers.  Men  will  rise  in  virtue  no  higher 
than  the  virtue  of  the  god  they  worship  ; and  the 
moral  lineaments  of  the  deity  before  whom  they 
bow,  will  ever  be  reflected  from  their  character. 
There  could,  therefore,  be  no  self-sacrificing  benev- 
olence as  a governing  principle  of  men,  when  there 
was  none  in  the  god  whom  they  adored. 

So  also  in  the  systems  of  philosophy  which  were 
taught,  the  pupils  would  necessarily  imbibe  the 
doctrines  of  their  teachers  ; and  we  look  in  vain  in 
the  systems  of  philosophy,  whether  among  the 
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Academicians,  or  the  schools  of  Alexandria; 
whether  among  the  Eleatics  or  the  Epicureans ; 
whether  among  the  Pantheists  or  the  Pyrrhonists  ; 
whether  among  the  Stoics  or  the  Sophists  ; for  any 
great  principle  of  universal  good-will  or  of  brother- 
ly kindness  : and  if  perchance  Plato,  or  Aristotle, 
or  Theophrastus,  or  Cicero,  appear  to  put  forth  the 
claims  of  benevolence,  of  kindness  to  strangers,  of 
relief  for  prisoners,  of  meliorating  the  condition  of 
the  poor  and  the  enslaved ; yet  the  motives  by 
which  they  urged  these  claims  were  all  drawn 
from  selfish  principles,  springing  from  personal  or 
political  aggrandizement,  and  not  in  a single  in- 
stance because  it  was  right  in  itself  and  demanded 
of  them  by  God. 

The  temples,  indeed,  were  often  resorted  to  by 
the  sick,  especially  the  temples  of  JEsculapius, 
who  was  worshipped  all  over  Greece  as  the  god  of 
the  medical  art.  These  temples  were  usually 
built  near  springs  of  water,  on  elevated  sites,  out- 
side the  walls  of  cities,  and  with  open  areas.  The 
sick  who  resorted  thither,  were  obliged  to  spend 
one  or  more  nights  in  the  sanctuary ; to  undergo 
certain  washings  and  fastings ; and  a peculiar  diet 
prescribed  by  the  priest ; after  which,  it  is  said, 
^Esculapius  revealed  in  a dream  the  remedy  for 
the  disease.  Those  who  were  cured  sacrificed  to 
the  god.  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  votive  tablets, 
on  which  they  wrote  their  sickness  and  their  rem- 
edy. Strabo  and  Pausanias  tell  us,  that  the  tern- 
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pies  of  Epidaurus,  Cos,  Tricca,  and  many  others, 
were  full  of  votive  tablets,  placed  there  by  the 
gratitude  of  recovered  patients ; and  doubtless 
many  of  the  therapeutic  agents  of  the  ancient  phy- 
sicians were  obtained  from  the  experience  recorded 
on  these  grateful  tablets.  This  use  of  these  tem- 
ples continued  with  the  pagans  until  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  last  of  these,  the 
v'Esclepion  of  Cnidus,  was  shut  up  by  Constantine 
because  of  the  existence  of  superstitious  rites, 
which  he  as  a Christian  emperor  was  bound  to 
suppress. 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a hospital  fur- 
nished in  the  records  of  profane  ancient  history ; 
and  in  the  fact  that  iEsculapius  was  worshipped  as 
a god,  and  that  the  sick  resorted  to  the  temple  for 
healing,  we  learn  that  even  in  heathen  minds, 
divine  aid  and  the  offices  of  religion  were  linked 
with  the  relief  of  the  sick;  thus  almost  foreshadow- 
ing the  higher  connection  between  divinity  and 
disease  which  was  to  be  made  by  the  great  Physi- 
cian ; and  the  more  enduring  union  between  the 
sick  and  the  Church,  which  would  be  established 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity. 

When  Christ  came  it  was  as  a healer  of  bodily 
as  well  as  soul  sickness.  That  he  should  appear 
in  this  aspect,  was  distinctly  prophesied  of  him  by 
Isaiah,  when  he  says,  “ Surely  he  hath  borne  our 
griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows where  the  word 
translated  “griefs”  signifies  bodily  disease  and 
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sickness ; and  the  same  word  is  rendered  “ sick- 
ness” and  “ disease”  in  various  passages  of  the  old 
testament.  Accordingly,  Lowth,  Gessenius,  Rosen- 
muller,  Hitzig,  Pye  Smith  and  Alexander  translate 
the  word  “ infirmities,”  “ disease,”  “ sickness,” 
“sufferings.”  That  the  Jews  themselves  thus 
understood  this  prophecy  as  belonging  to  Christ  is 
evident  from  their  Talmuds ; for,  not  to  quote 
others,  in  the  treatise  Sanhedrim,  there  is  this  re- 
markable passage : “ What  is  the  name  of  the 
Messias  ? Some  said  Leprous,  according  to  that, 
‘ Surely  he  hath  borne  our  sicknesses,’  and  Messias 
sitteth  in  the  gate  of  the  city ; and  by  what  token 
shall  he  be  known  ? He  sitteth  among  the  dis- 
eased poor.”  That  which  prophecy  declared  con- 
cerning Christ,  was  literally  fulfilled  by  him.  Im- 
mediately after  he  had  selected  his  twelve  disci- 
ples, it  is  said  of  Him  : “And  Jesus  went  about 
all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing 
all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease 
among  the  people.”  Teaching!  Preaching!  Healing! 
The  first  act  after  he  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tain, where  he  had  delivered  his  sermon,  was  to  heal 
a leper.  The  first  on  entering  into  Capernaum, 
to  heal  the  centurion’s  servant,  sick  of  the  palsy. 
The  first  on  entering  Peter’s  house,  was  to  restore 
Peter’s  wife’s  mother,  sick  of  a fever.  And  of  the 
evening  of  that  first  Sabbath  in  Capernaum,  St. 
Matthew  says,  “ When  the  even  was  come,  they 
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brought  unto  him  many  that  were  possessed  with 
devils : and  he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his  word, 
and  healed  all  that  were  sick : that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  by  Esaias,  the  prophet, 
saying,  ‘ Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our 
sicknesses.’  ” * 

Everywhere  through  the  records  of  the  Evan- 
gelists do  we  find  the  healing  hand  and  healing 
power  of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  Countless  num- 
bers of  cases  are  mentioned,  every  variety  of  dis- 
ease and  sickness,  all  classes  of  the  community, 
all  parts  of  Judea,  all  stages  of  suffering  humanity 
were  by  him  healed.  It  is  peculiarly  interesting 
to  trace  this  feature  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  through 
the  several  Evangelists.  It  has  a marked  promi- 
nence in  each.  Now,  there  are  descriptions  of  spe- 
cial cases,  such  as  St.  Luke,  himself  a “ beloved 
physician,”  records  with  technical  and  professional 
accuracy ; then  again,  groups  of  lepers  and  of  de- 
moniacs approach  Him  in  their  horrid  loathsome- 
ness and  supernatural  fear,  and  depart  healed  and 
in  their  right  mind ; and  then  again,  we  read  such 
sentences  as  these : “ Great  multitudes  followed 
Him  and  he  healed  them  all.”  “ And  great  multi- 
tudes came  unto  Him,  having  with  them  those  that 
were  lame,  blind,  dumb,  maimed,  and  many  others, 
and  cast  them  down  at  Jesus’  feet,  and  he  healed 
them,  insomuch  that  the  people  wondered.”  “ And 
when  they  were  come  out  of  the  ship,  straightway 
they  knew  Him,  and  ran  through  that  whole  region 
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round  about  and  began  to  carry  about  in  beds 
those  that  were  sick  where  they  heard  he  was ; 
and  whithersoever  he  entered  into  villages  or  cities 
or  country,  they  laid  the  sick  in  the  streets  and 
besought  him  that  they  might  touch  if  it  were  but 
the  border  of  his  garment;  and  as  many  as  touched 
him  were  made  whole.” 

Thus  Jesus  went  up  and  down  Judea  and  Gali- 
lee, as  the  great  Physician,  healing  all  manner  of 
sickness  and  all  manner  of  diseases  among  the 
people. 

It  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  Redeemer  of 
men,  should  inaugurate  his  kingdom  by  healing  all 
manner  of  human  disease.  For  what  is  sickness, 
what  is  disease  ? Are  they  not  resultants  of 
man’s  fall  in  Eden  ? Are  they  not  precursors  and 
preparatives  of  that  woe  pronounced  on  the  race 
through  Adam  : “ dying  thou  shalt  die  ?”  Every 
sickness  is  directly  or  indirectly  the  effect  of  sin, 
and  the  world  has  become  a lazar-house,  because 
sin  reigns  in  our  mortal  bodies.  How  then  could 
He,  who  was  “ manifested  to  take  away  sin,”  bet- 
ter authenticate  his  divine  mission  than  by  healing 
the  results  of  sin,  as  indicative  and  illustrative  of 
his  power  to  heal  sin  itself?  Indeed  on  several 
occasions  Jesus  appealed  to  his  ability  to  cure  dis- 
ease as  a proof  of  his  ability  to  cure  the  sin-sick 
soul : “ But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of 
Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  (he  saith 
to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,)  I say  unto  thee  arise  and 
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take  up  thy  bed  and  go  thy  way  into  thine  house/7 
Thus  he  made  his  physical  cures  the  credentials  of 
his  power  to  cure  the  evils  of  the  soul.  Further- 
more, each  student  of  the  Bible  is  aware  that  sin 
is  every  where  represented  in  its  pages  under  the 
terms  and  figures  of  human  disease.  Now  this 
constant  use  of  language  is  not  by  accident,  but  of 
design ; not  for  rhetorical  beauty,  but  for  expres- 
sive type.  When  God  would  represent  to  the  eye 
of  the  Israelites  the  loathsome  nature  of  sin,  he 
points  them  to  leprosy,  and  ordained  it  as  the 
standing  type  of  uncleanness  and  separation  from 
his  people.  When  he  would  typify  error,  he  uses 
blindness  as  an  emblem  of  mental  darkness.  When 
he  would  typify  indifference  to  warning,  it  is  by 
deafness.  When  he  would  typify  moral  weakness, 
it  is  by  palsy.  When  he  would  typify  the  wasting 
process  of  sin,  it  is  by  marasmus ; and  when  he 
would  present  to  us  a picture  of  total  depravity, 
God  does  it  in  these  medical  words  : “ The  whole 
head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint.  From  the 
sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no 
soundness  in  it,  but  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  pu- 
trefying sores,  they  have  not  been  closed,  neither 
bound  up,  neither  mollified  with  ointment.”  Thus 
there  is  not  a phase  of  moral  disease  which  does 
not  find  its  counterpart  in  some  form  of  physical 
malady.  This  being  the  fact,  it  is  extremely 
interesting  to  mark  how  the  diseases  which  our 
Lord  most  frequently  cured,  were  just  those  which 
represented  the  inner  and  deep-seated  diseases  of 
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the  soul.  Leprosy,  which  indicated  spiritual  un- 
cleanness  ; insanity,  including  the  whole  class  of 
demoniacal  possessions,  which  indicated  the  loss 
of  a holy  and  controlling  will ; palsy,  which  indi- 
cated moral  inability  to  save  oneself ; and  blind- 
ness, which  indicated  spiritual  darkness,  those  in 
whom,  as  the  Apostle  says,  “the  god  of  this 
world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  that  believe 
not.” 

What  a marvellous  theatre  then  did  the  mala- 
dies of  mankind  present  for  the  display  of  the 
remedial  powTer  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  higher  exhi- 
bition, through  this  display  of  healing  gifts,  of  his 
divine  power  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 

Seeing  then  that  God  has  by  his  providence 
established  such  close  relations  between  sin  and 
disease ; seeing  that  Christ  established  to  a certain 
extent  his  claim  to  be  the  soul’s  Saviour  from  sin 
by  his  being  the  healer  of  bodily  sickness ; and 
seeing  that  Jesus  blended  the  two  characters  of 
the  great  Physician  and  the  great  Redeemer  in  his 
own  divine  person,  it  follows  that  the  Church, 
which  is  his  body,  should  aim  to  establish  its  au- 
thority by  credentials  of  a similar  character,  and 
embody  among  its  instrumental  agencies  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  world  some  of  the  medical 
blessings  which  the  great  Physician  has  entrust- 
ed to  her  care. 

That  our  Lord  designed  that  his  Church  should 
follow  to  a certain  extent  his  example,  is  evident 
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from  the  fact,  that  in  his  first  commission  to  his 
disciples,  he  said,  “ As  ye  go,  preach,  saying  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ; heal  the  sick ; 
cleanse  the  lepers  and  thus,  as  St.  Matthew  says, 
“ He  gave  them  power  against  unclean  spirits,  to 
cast  them  out ; and  to  heal  all  manner  of  sickness 
and  all  manner  of  disease.”  So  in  his  last  com- 
mission to  the  College  of  the  Apostles,  after  his 
resurrection,  and  just  before  his  ascension,  after 
commanding  them : “ Go  ye  into  all  the  world,” 
he  adds,  among  other  signs  that  shall  follow 
them  that  believe : “ In  my  name  shall  they  cast 
out  devils ; they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and 
they  shall  recover.” 

Under  this  grand  commission,  we  see  the  Apos- 
tles acting  so  soon  as  they  were  baptized  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The 
very  first  incident  which  sacred  history  records 
after  the  conversion  of  the  three  thousand  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  is  the  healing  of  the  man  lame 
from  his  mother’s  womb,  who  had  been  laid  daily 
for  years  “ at  the  gate  of  the  temple  called  beauti- 
ful.” Shortly  after  that  we  find  such  a record  as 
this : “ And  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  were 
many  signs  and  wonders  wrought  among  the  peo- 
ple, insomuch  that  they  brought  forth  the  sick 
into  every  street,  and  laid  them  on  beds  and 
couches,  that  at  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing 
by  might  overshadow  some  of  them.  There  came 
also  a multitude  out  of  the  cities  round  about  unto 
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Jerusalem,  bringing  sick  folks  and  them  which 
were  vexed  with  unclean  spirits,  and  they  were 
healed  every  one.”  From  that  day  forth  we  can 
almost  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  apostles  by  the 
healing  virtues  which  made  life  and  health  spring 
up  in  their  path.  When  Philip  would  introduce 
the  Gospel  to  the  Samaritans,  he  not  only  preached 
Christ  to  them,  but  he  cured  also  the  sick  and  dis- 
eased. When  Peter  would  introduce  the  Gospel 
at  Lydda,  he  prepared  the  way  by  curing  a para- 
lytic, saying  to  him  the  emphatic  words:  “iEneas, 
Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole.”  When  Paul 
and  Barnabas  would  introduce  Christianity  into 
Lycaonia,  they  not  only  preached  the  Gospel,  but 
healed  the  impotent  man  at  Lystra  who  had  never 
walked.  When  Paul  would  introduce  the  Gospel 
into  Ephesus,  he  not  only  spake  boldly  in  the 
synagogue  for  the  space  of  three  months,  but  he  so 
exercised  the  healing  power  with  which  he  was 
entrusted,  that  “ from  his  body  were  brought  unto 
the  sick  handkerchiefs  and  aprons,  and  the  dis- 
eases departed  from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits 
went  out  of  them.”  Thus,  through  all  the  apos- 
tolic period,  as  well  as  during  our  Lord’s  personal 
ministry,  we  find  the  Gospel  for  the  soul,  and  heal- 
ing for  the  body,  go  hand-in-hand  on  their  blessed 
and  heaven  ordained  mission. 

The  early  Church  seemed  to  feel  as  if  its  risen 
and  ascended  Lord  had  left  them  two  important 
trusts  to  discharge  for  him  and  through  him,  the 
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relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  care  of  the  sick ; and 
they  wrought  as  if  ever  and  anon  they  heard  his 
voice  saying,  “ Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 
The  stirring  appeals  which  have  come  down  to  us 
in  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  Hennas,  Origen,  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, evince  the  boldness  and  urgency  with  which 
this  love-principle  or,  as  Clemens  Homanus  calls 
it,  “ this  bond  of  the  love  of  God,”  was  pressed 
upon  the  Christians  of  those  days,  so  that  their 
care  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  stranger,  was 
one  of  the  features  of  their  religion  which  most 
impressed  itself  on  the  heathen  mind. 

The  earliest  Christian  institutions  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  which  approximates  to  the  mod- 
ern hospital  were  those  established  by  Basil,  bishop 
of  Cesarea,  about  the  year  370.  The  first  of  these, 
called  from  their  projector  Basileias,  was  erected 
just  outside  the  walls  of  Cesarea,  and  was  opened 
as  a receptacle  for  every  species  of  human  misery, 
from  the  outcast  stranger  to  the  loathsome  leper. 
Large  and  airy  apartments  were  provided.  Phy- 
sicians were  resident  within  its  walls ; nurses  min- 
istered with  tender  care;  the  wants  of  the  poor 
were  supplied ; and  to  prevent  idleness,  and  con- 
sequent fomentings  of  vice,  “ spacious  workshops 
were  provided  for  every  kind  of  handicraft,  and  all 
its  inmates  who  were  able,  were  called  upon  to 
add  by  their  labor  to  the  fund  of  which  they  were 
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reaping  the  benefit.”  So  extensive  and  compre- 
hensive was  this  great  institution,  that  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen,  in  his  funeral  discourse  on  the  death 
of  Basil,  calls  it  u a city  in  miniature.”  Similar 
institutions,  known  as  Nosocomia,  were  planted, 
though  on  a smaller  scale,  in  the  country,  and  there 
was  one  in  each  provincial  diocese,  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  bishop,  who  supervised  its  affairs. 
Chrysostom  founded  many  of  these  in  Constanti- 
nople; St.  Augustine  one  in  Hippo;  Fabiola,  a 
noble  Roman  widow,  of  the  house  of  Fabii,  estab- 
lished one  in  Rome  about  380 ; the  Empress  Flac- 
cilla  one  in  Constantinople,  and  both  these  women 
themselves  nursed  the  sick  there  with  their  own 
hands.  The  examples  of  these  persons,  and  the 
active  working  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  gave 
rise  to  a great  variety  of  charitable  institutions 
which  comprehended  mostly  under  the  generic 
term  Xenodochia,  were  yet  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  Orphanotrophia,  or  hospitals  for  or- 
phans ; Brephotrophia,  for  foundlings ; Cherotro- 
phia,  or  widow’s  asylums ; Parthenones  and  Par- 
thenocomia,  for  the  support  of  destitute  and  afflict- 
ed virgins ; Gerotrophophia  and  Gerotocomia,  for 
the  aged  and  infirm ; Ptochotrophria  and  Ptocheia, 
refuges  for  beggars  and  destitute ; Lobotrophia,  for 
the  maimed,  and  the  impotent  and  lepers.  These 
institutions  often  distinct,  were  also  frequently 
congregated  under  one  establishment,  so  that  the 
several  charities  of  the  metropolitan  church  could 
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be  dispensed  from  one  common  centre,  and  thus 
be  brought  more  effectually  under  the  control  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy. 

As  the  Church  stretched  out  her  boughs  unto 
the  sea,  and  her  branches  unto  the  river,  she 
every  where  brought  forth  this  fruit  of  good  works, 
and  almshouses,  refuges,  asylums,  hospitals,  were 
seen  co-extensive  with  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
In  nearly  every  land,  we  find  that  the  first  organ- 
ization or  introduction  of  the  hospital  was  by  a 
minister  of  our  holy  religion.  It  was  at  the  solici- 
tation of  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  that  Childebert, 
first  son  of  Clovis  and  the  Queen  Ultrogothe, 
founded  in  the  year  542  the  grand  hospital  of  that 
city.  The  first  in  Paris  was  founded  about  650 
by  Landri,  bishop  of  that  city.  The  first  general 
hospital  in  England  was  founded  at  Canterbury  in 
1070  by  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
first  who  did  anything  for  the  introduction  of  hos- 
pitals into  Scotland  was  Archbishop  Spottiswood ; 
and  had  I time  to  trace  out  the  history  of  the 
great  hospitals  of  Europe,  it  would  be  seen  that 
nearly  all  originated  in  the  piety  of  individual 
Christians,  or  the  devotion  of  the  Church  ; that  the 
tap  root  of  each  goes  down  to  the  deep  sub-soil  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  the  benefac- 
tions which  have  watered  each,  flowed  from  the 
charities  of  the  Church. 

The  Christian  origin  of  the  hospital  system 
is  indicated  in  the  names  which  are  borne  by  mod- 
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ern  institutions.  A few  indeed  are  named  after 
laymen  or  corporations,  or  from  the  special  service 
to  which  they  are  devoted ; but  the  larger  number 
are  called  by  Christian  epithets,  after  the  three 
persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  by  the  names  of 
apostles  and  martyrs.  The  earliest  titles  in  France 
were  Hotel-Dieu,  or  God’s  Hospital;  others  are 
called  Christ  Hospital,  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Luke’s, 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  St.  Michael’s,  St.  Stephen’s, 
St.  Mark’s,  St.  James’,  &c.  They  were  founded 
as  acts  of  pious  charity,  consecrated  by  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  sustained  by  the  offerings  of 
the  faithful,  ministered  in  by  humble  and  self- 
sacrificing  piety,  and  dedicated  to  the  glory  of 
God.  Christianity  gave  them  birth.  Christianity 
planted  them  in  every  nation  where  itself  came ; 
and  Christianity  has  ever  been  their  nursing 
mother  and  defender. 

Having  thus  established  the  fact  that  the  hos- 
pital is  the  outgrowth  of  Christianity,  I proceed 
to  show  that  a church  hospital  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  exponents  of  Christianity. 

The  history  of  these  benevolent  institutions 
shows  that  there  is  a normal  relation  between  the 
hospital  and  the  Church.  It  was  the  great  head 
of  the  Church  who  first  manifested  himself  as  the 
great  healer  of  disease.  It  was  the  Apostles  of  the 
Church  who  continued  the  miraculous  dispensation 
of  healing  gifts.  It  was  the  collective  gifts  of  the 
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Church,  just  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  first 
provided  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  afflict- 
ed ; and  though  while  the  Church  was  overshad- 
owed by  paganism,  and  ground  down  by  persecu- 
tion, it  could  give  but  little  outward  manifestation 
of  its  charitable  spirit,  yet  shortly  after  Constantine 
became  a Christian,  the  Council  of  Rome  under 
Sylvester,  ordered  the  fourth  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Church  to  be  devoted  to  the  building 
and  supporting  of  hospitals  and  asylums.  When 
these  various  eleemosynary  institutions  were  es- 
tablished, they  were  in  nearly  every  instance  from 
the  earliest  times  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy ; and  as  we  learn  from  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  writings  of 
Epiphanius  and  others,  the  bishop  was  the  one 
“ who  named  the  Majestri  Hospitalii,  the  Xeno- 
dochi,  the  Paramonarii,  the  Orphanotrophi,  the 
Brephotrophi,  Ptochotrophi ; in  a word  the  imme- 
diate superiors  of  these  institutions,  the  nurses 
themselves,  and  the  subaltern  officers,  held  their 
tenure  mediately  or  immediately  of  him.” 

Thus  the  hospital  was  a recognized  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  it  was  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  Church,  and  the  living  exponent 
of  Christianity ; “ the  monument,”  as  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg happily  says,  “ erected  by  the  Church  to  the 
memory  of  her  Lord  stretching  forth  his  hand  to 
heal.  Even  more  than  places  of  worship  this  was 
the  characteristic  mark  of  a Christianized  society. 
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The  temple  at  Jerusalem  had  been  standing  for 
ages.  The  synagogues  were  of  ancient  date. 
The  pagans  worshipped  in  groves  and  high  places. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  piled  their  magnificent 
architecture  to  the  God.  Men  were  familiar  with 
what  answered  to  churches,  but  asylums  for  the 
wretched,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  were  yet  unknown 
in  the  world ; they  were  the  product  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.” 

The  question  may  be  asked,  if  this  be  so,  why 
have  not  Protestant  Christians  interested  them- 
selves more  in  this  noble  form  of  charity  ? The 
answer  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  as  the  Church 
passed  into  the  penumbra  of  an  overshadowing 
papacy,  and  amassed  wealth  for  secular  ends,  and 
converted  hospitals  into  monasteries,  and  permit- 
ted abuses  to  exist  therein,  which  in  the  dark 
ages,  like  some  fungus  growth,  sucked  out  the 
very  life  blood  of  the  institution  on  which  it  fed ; 
then  the  true  Christian  character  of  the  hospital, 
that  of  being  an  handmaid  to  religion,  was  lost; 
the  conventual  and  monastic  systems  supplanted 
their  influence  ; and  when  the  reformation  dawned, 
the  reaction  in  the  Protestant  mind  from  every 
system  and  institution  peculiar  to  Rome,  caused  it 
to  swing  wide  away  from  any  contact  with  what 
it  dreaded  as  its  polluting  touch.  In  the  long 
struggle  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  for  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  Reformers  bent 
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the  strength  of  their  energies  to  defending  and 
sustaining  the  citadel  of  truth,  and  found  hut  little 
time  to  busy  themselves  with  the  advanced  posts 
and  outworks  of  Christianity.  It  was  a life  strug- 
gle for  the  doctrines  of  grace.  The  very  article  of 
a standing  or  a falling  church  was  in  peril,  and  it 
was  no  time  then  to  reorganize  and  adjust  long 
established  institutions,  morticed  as  they  were 
into  the  Church  and  State  machinery  of  the  day, 
and  complicating  questions  of  property  and  author- 
ity, which  the  turbulence  of  the  times  would  not 
permit  of  an  amicable  settlement.  Since  those 
times  of  strife,  the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe 
have  had  their  energies  absorbed  in  consolidating 
and  buttressing  up  the  grand  fabric  of  truth ; in 
sending  out  and  maintaining  Colonial  children; 
and  in  securing  controlling  power  in  the  diplomacy 
of  the  Continent.  The  Church  also  has  been 
occupied  in  her  mission  work  in  foreign  lands ; in 
preaching  the  Gospel  by  the  silent  page  of  God’s 
word,  or  by  the  living  preacher,  throughout  the 
world. 

In  this  country,  but  recently  entered  upon  its  ca- 
reer as  an  independent  nation,  with  all  our  religious 
resources  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  develop  and  supply 
the  opening  territories,  west  and  south  and  north ; as 
well  as  the  demands  which  immigration  and  natural 
increase  require  at  our  hands,  we  have  not  had  the 
time,  the  means,  the  men,  to  expend  in  the  noble 
work  of  carrying  out  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
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Church,  the  injunction  of  the  apostles,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ.  Recently,  however,  there  has 
been  a waking  up  to  our  duty  and  to  our  privilege 
on  this  subject.  The  Church  begins  to  feel  that 
while  with  one  hand  it  should  hold  forth  the  faith 
of  Christ,  with  the  other  it  should  hold  forth  the 
works  of  Christ;  that  it  has  duties  to  discharge 
towards  healing  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of 
men,  not  merely  as  an  end  to  give  bodily  relief, 
but  as  a means  of  reaching  the  soul  and  relieving 
it  of  its  moral  disease. 

I have  not  time  to  unfold  all  the  arguments 
which  support  the  position  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  undertake  just  such  a work  as  we 
have  now  inaugurated ; yet  a brief  notice  of  them 
is  demanded  in  reply  to  the  question,  Why  do  we 
thus  arise  and  build  ? 

We  do  so  then,  because  a church  hospital  embo- 
dies in  a peculiar  manner  the  great  love-principle 
of  our  religion.  This  love-principle  is  the  very 
basis  of  Christianity.  It  wTas  that  which  moved 
the  Father  to  send  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins,  and  it  was  that  which  moved  Christ 
to  give  himself  a sacrifice  for  us. 

Christ  and  his  apostles  showed  the  working  of 
this  love-principle  by  deeds  of  compassion  done  for 
the  sick  and  the  needy.  It  did  not  expend  itself  in 
teaching  and  preaching.;  it  wrought  also  through 
healing;  and  as  disease  and  sickness  is  an  out- 
growth of  sin,  so  should  it  be  met  by  a healing 
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agency  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  love,  and  thus 
make  the  body,  which  is  the  theatre  of  sin’s  tri- 
umph, the  theatre  also  of  love’s  conquest ; so  that 
as  the  diseases  and  sufferings  of  humanity  tell  of 
the  fall  of  the  first  Adam,  who  was  of  the  earth, 
earthy ; the  Church,  which  in  the  form  of  a hospi- 
tal stretches  forth  its  hand  to  heal,  may  equally 
tell  us  of  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven, 
and  of  the  higher  soul  healing  which  he  as  the 
great  Physician  can  alone  dispense.  Thus  does 
the  Church,  though  at  a long  distance,  follow  the 
example  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  in  this  way 
accredits  itself  before  the  world  not  merely  as  an 
ecclesiastical  society  with  its  episcopal  and  canon- 
ical organization ; not  as  a body  of  men  holding  to 
certain  formularies  of  faith  and  rites  of  worship, 
but  as  a living  organ  aiming,  while  it  disseminates 
the  truth,  to  illustrate  and  uphold  the  love-princi- 
ple which  gave  it  birth,  by  grappling  with  sin  in 
the  body  as  well  as  in  the  soul,  and  by  seeking  to 
relieve  not  heart  sickness  merely  but  body  sick- 
ness also  ; that  it  comes  in  to  take  the  place  of  its 
absent  Lord,  and  to  do  now,  though  imperfectly, 
the  work  he  did  when  he  went  up  and  down  the 
land,  u healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  man- 
of  disease  among  the  people.” 

Again  we  do  this,  because  a church  hospital 
furnishes  a large  and  peculiar  missionary  field. 
Its  well  filled  wards  are  an  ample  parish,  and  its 
constant  succession  of  patients  make  up  in  the 
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course  of  a year  a large  congregation.  To  this 
congregation,  whose  minds  are  peculiarly  recep- 
tive of  truth,  by  reason  of  the  mellowing  and 
subduing  influence  of  sickness,  the  chaplain  reads 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and 
preaches  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  the  pure  word 
of  God.  Thus  are  the  patients  brought  more 
directly,  more  continuously,  and  more  effectively 
under  the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel  than  in  any 
possible  parish ; for  here  they  are  for  a time  shut 
out  from  the  world,  freed  from  its  lures  and  its 
snares,  with  time  to  think,  books  to  read,  services 
to  hear,  teachings  to  instruct,  and  a faithful  minis- 
ter to  guide  such  as  inquire  the  way  to  Zion,  with 
their  faces  thitherward. 

Religion  is  thus  brought  before  the  minds  of 
such  a congregation,  not  as  an  abstraction,  not  as  a 
mere  ecclesiastical  system,  but  as  a living  faith 
working  by  love,  proving  its  divinity  by  works 
akin  to  those  which  the  founder  of  the  religion 
himself  wrought,  when  he  was  44  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us.”  Viewed  in  this  light  a church 
hospital  presents  one  of  the  most  inviting  fields  of 
missionary  and  ministerial  labor ; for  the  voice  of 
the  Church,  to  each  one  who  has  received  within 
the  wards  and  chapel  of  the  hospital  bodily  and 
spiritual  healing,  is  the  same  that  Christ  addressed 
to  one  whom  he  had  cured  : “ Go  home  to  thy 
friends  and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord 
hath  done  for  thee,  and  hath  had  compassion  on 
thee.”  So  shall  there  be  not  only  missionary 
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work  clone  in  the  house,  but  missionaries  shall  go 
forth  from  its  gates,  who  shall,  as  they  go,  spread 
abroad  the  fame  and  name  of  their  redeemer 
Jesus.  One  of  the  martyred  reformers  has  called 
sickness  “ Christ’s  own  sweet  school.”  The  hos- 
pital, then,  is  Christ’s  own  sweet  school-house ; the 
patients  Christ’s  own  scholars ; and  there  the 
providence  of  God  has  placed  them,  that  they  may 
be  taught  by  Christ’s  own  church  lessons  of  love 
and  faith,  and  thus  be  made  meet  for  Christ’s  own 
sweet  home  in  Heaven. 

Once  more,  we  should  do  this,  because  the 
Church  especially  enjoins  it  upon  the  clergy  to 
provide  for  the  sick  and  the  needy.  Not  only  do 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  impose  this  duty  es- 
pecially upon  the  ministers  of  Christ;  not  only 
have  general  and  provincial  councils  legislated 
upon  it,  but  the  mother  Church  of  England,  and 
our  own,  have  introduced  a special  charge  upon 
this  point  into  their  ordinal,  and  incorporated  into 
each  of  its  officers  for  the  ordination  of  deacon  and 
priest,  and  the  consecration  of  bishops,  directions 
as  to  what  each  should  do  in  reference  to  the  sick 
and  the  needy.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  notes  of 
the  true  Church  of  Christ  that,  like  its  divine 
head,  it  provides  for  the  sick  and  the  needy,  and 
by  insisting  upon  this  in  the  offertory  of  her  com- 
munion service,  and  in  the  solemn  vows  of  the 
ordinal,  she  keeps  frequently,  solemnly  before  her 
members  and  her  ministers,  the  duty  “ to  be 
ready  to  give  and  glad  to  distribute,”  to  “ have 
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pity  upon  the  poor,"  to  “ provide  for  the  sick  and 
the  needy,”  “ to  search  for  the  sick,  poor,  and  im- 
potent people  of  the  parish,”  and  “ to  show  them- 
selves gentle  and  merciful  for  Christ’s  sake  to  poor 
needy  people,  and  to  all  strangers  destitute  of 
help.” 

It  may  be  asked,  since  the  State  furnishes 
almshouses,  and  hospitals,  and  asylums,  and  since 
private  corporations  also  do  the  same,  so  as  to 
cover  nearly  all  kinds  of  sickness  and  infirmity, 
and  since  the  community  are  more  or  less  taxed 
for  the  support  of  these  institutions,  why  is  there 
any  need  that  the  Church  should  undertake  this 
work  ? 

I will  premise  my  reply,  by  saying,  that  what 
the  State  does  is  only  because  of  the  force  and  in- 
fluence which  Christianity  exerts  upon  the  body 
politic.  It  is  because  the  love-principle  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  has  permeated  our  whole  society, 
and  shaped  and  controlled  its  manifestations  of 
benevolence,  that  these  noble  monuments  of  man’s 
charity  are  built  up  on  the  plains  of  our  fallen 
humanity ; and  this  is  a marvellous  and  striking 
tribute  which  the  State,  both  in  this  country,  and 
in  Europe,  pays  to  religion,  that  it  derives  from 
the  influence  of  Christianity  its  highest  and  truest 
philanthropy. 

We  honor  the  State  for  the  provision  which  it 
has  made  by  law  for  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  unfortu- 
nate ; but  the  charitable  institutions  which  it  erects 
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are  mostly  secular  in  their  character  and  temporal 
in  their  aim  ; often  made  the  instrument  of  political 
influence,  subject  to  the  changes  of  clashing  parties, 
they  become  frequently  places  of  official  corruption, 
and  are  too  often  altogether  devoid  of  the  reli- 
gious element  in  its  controlling,  humanizing,  and 
soul-elevating  power. 

We  honor  private  corporations  for  their  splendid 
manifestations  of  charity,  but  in  these  a mere 
worldly  philanthropy  mostly  prevails,  the  offices 
of  religion  are  not  provided  for,  the  balm  in  Gilead, 
and  the  Physician  there  are  not  sought  after  as 
the  chief  of  blessings. 

It  is  a benevolence  which  begins  and  ends  with 
the  body.  Its  circumference  is  earth,  its  diameter 
is  time,  its  centre  is  the  human  frame,  and  the 
soul,  that  which  even  the  heathen  poet  Pindar 
could  call  “ the  bright  image  of  eternity that 
which  God  himself  breathed  into  man,  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  birthright  of  immortality,  this  soul  of 
which  Jesus  himself  asks,  “what  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul this  soul,  for  the  redemption  of  which,  Christ 
became  a man  of  sorrows,  and  died  a culprit’s 
death ; for  the  elevation  of  wrhich,  the  whole  econ- 
omy of  redemption  has  been  arranged  and  adjusted 
and  kept  in  glorious  operation  for  nearly  six  thous- 
and years ; this  soul  is  almost  uncared  for,  and  its 
very  immortality  and  accountability  are  virtually  ig- 
nored. With  this  state  of  things  the  Church  is  not, 
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cannot,  dare  not  be  satisfied . It  must  not  when  it  sees 
a sick  or  wounded  neighbor,  pass  by  like  the  priest, 
on  the  other  side;  or  like  the  Levite,  coldly  stop  and 
look  athimwith  an  uncompassionating  curiosity,  and 
then,  like  the  priest,  also  pass  by  without  extending 
a helping  hand.  The  Church  must  prove  itself  the 
good  Samaritan  of  the  world.  The  Church  must 
take  the  sick  and  wounded  in  its  arms,  nurse  them 
in  its  Christian  Pandocheia , give  them  of  its  alms, 
and  send  them  forth  with  a double  healing,  with 
health  in  their  blood,  with  Christ  in  their  hearts ; 
or,  dismiss  them  to  their  rest  in  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a home  in  that  Land,  in  which  “ the 
inhabitants  shall  not  say  I am  sick/’  We  cannot 
trust  these  priceless  interests  of  the  soul  to  a 
creedless  philanthropy.  Thankful  as  we  are  that 
so  much  misery  is  alleviated  by  the  noble  founda- 
tions which  men  have  erected  or  endowed  for  pur- 
poses of  personal,  or  family,  or  national,  pride,  we 
yet  feel  no  warrant  to  make  such  Christless  chari- 
ties, the  receptacles  of  the  Church’s  sick.  She 
must  rise  above  these  in  her  aims  and  motives,  in 
some  degree  proportionate  to  her  estimate  of  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  worth  of  the  soul. 

When  some  one  pointed  in  admiration  to  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon,  that  shrine  of  all  heathen 
gods,  that  “ pride  of  Rome,”  as  Byron  calls  it, 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  then  planning  the  Basi- 
lica of  St.  Peter’s,  rejoined,  “ but  I will  lift  it  up 
and  plant  in  heaven and  so  when  the  world 
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points  in  admiration  to  the  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions of  secular  charity,  beautiful  indeed  in  them- 
selves, but  of  the  earth  earthy,  the  Church  re- 
plies ; “ But  I will  lift  them  up  and  plant  them  in 
heaven and  she  does  so.  She  raises  them  from 
the  merely  secular  and  philanthropic,  from  being 
simply  govermental  or  corporate  agencies  for  re- 
lieving human  misery,  and  transforms  them  into 
instrumentalities  of  grace,  and  makes  the  door  of 
the  hospital  to  become  to  many  a soul  the  very 
“ gate  of  heaven.” 

And  when  the  Church,  developing  from  within 
herself,  and  by  the  power  of  her  divine  life,  these 
various  forms  of  charity,  shall  make  provision  for 
every  need  and  infirmity,  and  cluster  around  her 
houses  of  mercy,  of  refuge,  and  of  healing,  and 
extend  her  ministries  to  the  bodies,  as  well  as  to  the 
souls  of  men:  when  she  shall  thus  become  a nursing 
mother  of  the  sick,  the  orphan,  the  widow,  the  in- 
firm, the  unfortunate,  and  stretching  out  her  ma- 
ternal hands  shall  gather  them  all  in  her  arms  and 
press  them  to  her  bosom,  then  will  she  truly  vin- 
dicate her  character  as  the  spouse  of  Christ,  car- 
rying out  the  will  of  her  Bridegroom-Lamb,  and 
following  the  steps  of  her  ascended  Head,  who 
gathered  around  him  the  halt,  the  maimed,  the 
sick,  the  afflicted,  and  made  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  to  rejoice  in  his  healing  power.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  during  the  three  years 
of  his  earthly  ministry  there  went  forth  from  the 
Great  Physician  more  curative,  and  restorative 
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power  than  ever  emanated  from  all  the  medical 
men  or  hospitals  in  the  world. 

It  has  been  beautifully  said  that  “ a deed  is  never 
done  till  it  has  ceased  in  its  consequences.  Long 
after  the  stone  has  sunk  to  the  bottom  never  to  rise 
again,  the  surface  of  the  stream  is  troubled  with 
the  whirl  of  its  plunge.” 

Emphatically  is  this  true  of  the  work  we  have 
this  day  commenced.  We  have  deposited  a stone 
in  the  earth ; upon  it,  as  a corner  stone,  is  to  be 
built  up  a noble  structure  of  Christian  charity. 
Who  shall  tell  the  consequences  of  this  deed  ? 
We  shall  pass  away,  but  this  building  shall  re- 
main ; our  children  and  children’s  children  shall  be 
gathered  to  their  fathers,  but  the  walls  of  this 
hospital  shall  still  enclose  the  sick,  and  its  gates 
shall  still  give  entrance  and  exit  to  its  beneficiaries; 
its  chapel  shall  still  echo  chants  and  prayers  and  ser- 
mons ; and  generations  of  sick,  like  rising  and  fall- 
ing tides,  shall  flow  and  ebb  through  these  con- 
secrated wards,  and  all  the  while  the  blessed  con- 
sequences of  this  day’s  deed  will  be  accumulating  : 
and  only  when  the  judgment  shall  be  set  and 
the  books  are  opened,  will  the  grand  total  of  phy- 
sical, mental,  and  moral  blessings  which  have 
resulted  from  this  institution  be  summed  up  in  the 
arithmetic  of  heaven,  and  be  proclaimed  by  angel- 
heralds  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace, 
who  put  it  into  our  hearts  to  arise  and  build  this 
hospital  and  dedicate  it 

“ To  Chkist  in  the  Sick.” 
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Then  followed  the  address  of  the  Honorable 
Joseph  R.  Ingersoll. 

Our  active  friends,  whose  well  directed  exert- 
ions have  brought  them  to  this  important  stage  of 
their  undertaking,  must  not  and  will  not  pause  in 
their  career.  The  relief  of  suffering  humanity 
takes  to-day  a step  of  the  greatest  interest.  Much 
has  been  done  already,  but  the  preparation  of  a 
large  and  well  constructed  home  and  all  its  com- 
forts, is  more  than  pledged  in  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  the  edifice,  which  is  the  performance  of 
what  has  been  anxiously  looked  for,  and  is  now 
happily  attained.  A great  work  thus  far  hoped 
for  in  completion  is  actually  begun.  We  have  the 
satisfaction  to  feel  that  an  experiment  has  been 
frilly  made  during  the  last  few  years.  In  com- 
parison with  the  early  future,  although  kindly  and 
usefully  administered,  it  has  been  restricted  in  its 
scope  with  efforts  well  directed  in  design  and  gen- 
erously made.  A maturity  is  at  hand. 

The  liberality  of  the  ladies  who  nobly  devoted 
the  ground  to  the  holy  purpose,  would  be  ill  re- 
quited if  they  who  became  willing  trustees  of  their 
gift  should  not  extend  to  the  charity  as  perfect  an 
exercise  in  fullness  and  strength  as  it  is  capable  of, 
and  with  as  much  speed  as  may  consist  with  a 
careful  and  complete  management.  A building 
not  originally  designed  for  such  a purpose,  has 
been  used  in  necessarily  limited  extent  for  a hos- 
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pital.  It  has  contributed  to  the  relief  of  much 
misery,  and  has  served  fully  to  show  what  great 
good  may  be  done  by  enlarged  and  suitable  accom- 
modations. The  local  position  was  liberally  given 
and  gratefully  received.  Continued  proofs  have 
been  afforded  of  its  present  value,  and  its  power 
in  the  future  to  increase  the  variety,  and  the  ex- 
tent and  facilities  of  doing  good. 

A suburban  population,  dwelling  near  the  great 
terminus  of  a busy  railroad,  which  is  itself  always 
the  probable  parent  of  accident ; and  the  constant 
approach  of  numerous  small  vessels  in  a crowded 
harbor,  are  ingredients  in  the  estimate  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Infirmary  and  the  wants  of  the  place. 
To  the  liberal  donors  it  is  due  that  the  fullest 
effect  should  be  given  to  their  bounty ; to  the 
benevolent  enterprise  itself,  and  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  promoting  it,  that  the  hopes  and  wishes 
of  those  who  united  as  its  early  friends  should  be 
vindicated ; to  the  cause  of  religion,  in  the  name 
of  which  it  was  received  and  cherished,  that  it 
should  be  made  worthy  of  a blessing ; and  to  the 
universal  spirit  of  humanity,  that  the  scope  of  its 
influence  should  be  limited  only  by  the  utmost 
capacity  of  continued  skill,  care,  energy  and  kind- 
ness. 

Hospitals  are  indispensable  in  populous  places. 
No  private  and  individual  kindness  could  make 
provisions  so  prominently  in  view  as  to  be  readily 
appealed  to  by  the  great  proportion  of  the  wounded 
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and  diseased.  If  it  could,  it  would  in  most  in- 
stances be  compelled  to  mourn  over  calamities  for 
which  it  was  without  the  means  of  adequate  relief. 
Combinations  of  skill  and  kindness,  with  all  the 
appurtenances  of  experience  and  knowledge,  are 
necessary,  and  they  are  to  be  found  effectually 
only  in  public  and  combined  efforts.  The  very 
name  of  hospital  implies  originally  gratuitous  re- 
lief ; and  it  is  well  understood  to  unite  numbers  in 
the  charitable  design.  “ With  hospitable  rights,” 
says  the  poet  Dryden,  “ relieve  the  poor.”  Ac- 
cordingly, the  especial  aim  has  been  to  give  need- 
ful assistance  to  such  as  poverty  as  well  as  disease 
has  stricken  down,  and  who  are  likely  to  perish 
from  the  two-fold  calamity.  The  two  words  have 
the  same  derivation,  and  almost  the  same  sound 
and  literal  meaning.  A majority  of  the  persons 
now  admitted  into  the  London  hospitals  have  been 
mechanics,  laborers,  reduced  tradesmen,  or  ser- 
vants. In  most  of  the  departments  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  and  every  where,  probably, 
anxious  efforts  have  been  directed  to  comfort  as 
well  as  cure. 

Changes  of  the  most  remarkable  kind  have  been 
introduced  into  the  treatment  of  insanity,  which, 
with  deep  feeling,  Cowper  terms  “ the  fever  of  the 
mind.”  Exhibitions  were  formerly  made  of  its 
patients  as  of  lions  in  the  Tower ; and  persons  of 
both  sexes  were  chained  to  the  walls  or  floors, 
half  covered  with  a miserable  supply  of  scanty 
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clothing.  At  a still  earlier  period,  flagellation  was 
used.  All  this  has  given  place  of  late  to  judicious 
and  gentle  care,  and  the  effects  have  been  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  Yet  the  pride  of  modern  skill 
has  been  instructed  in  the  fact  that  the  same  im- 
provements were  described  in  an  ancient  day. 
They  are  found  in  the  works  of  two  medical  au- 
thors, Arteus  and  Celsus,  one  of  whom  lived  in 
the  days  of  Tiberius.  It  has  sometimes  been  sug- 
pested,  that  in  the  course  of  the  revolutions  of 
time,  inventions  and  discoveries  are  occasionally 
lost  for  centuries  and  then  recovered  as  if  original, 
while  they  have  been  merely  a restoration  of 
things  forgotten,  and  might  well  have  served  to 
prove  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
The  name  of  an  ancient  philosopher  is  given  to  this 
theory,  and  the  period  of  a return  of  unknown  and 
forgotten  things  has  been  called  a Platonic  year. 

Discoveries  and  improvements  in  surgery  and 
medicine,  which  have  been  multiplied,  are  freely 
introduced,  and  application  of  them  in  each  depart- 
ment, however  expensive  and  difficult,  has  been 
accessible  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Scarcely 
a district  of  London  is  without  its  hospital.  Small 
pox  is  the  only  disease  that  is  excluded.  The 
most  ancient  is  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  as  well  as  most  efficient.  It  is  some- 
what  ornamental.  The  arch  of  the  principal  en- 
trance has  a statue  of  Henry  VIII,  and  two  fig- 
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ures,  representing  Lameness  and  Sickness.  The 
grand  staircase  was  painted  gratuitously  by  the 
celebrated  Hogarth.  The  income  exceeds  $150,000 
a year.  Pecuniary  donations  and  bequests  re- 
ceived up  to  1836,  amounted  to  more  than 
$1,300,000.  At  Guy’s  Hospital  six  hundred  beds 
can  be  made  up  on  an  emergency.  The  o.ut-pa- 
tients  amount  to  about  forty  thousand  a year. 
Yet  the  capacity  of  the  London  hospitals  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  limited.  On  every  “ taking  in 
day,”  as  it  is  called,  a large  number  of  persons 
cannot  obtain  admission.  At  Guy’s,  the  average 
number  of  applications  on  the  regular  day  is  one 
hundred,  of  whom  on  an  average  forty-three  are 
admitted  and  fifty-seven  rejected.  These  great 
hospitals  are  well  knowm  as  medical  schools,  and 
are  indeed  the  principal  sources  of  instruction. 
Our  Episcopal  Hospital  will  provide  at  an  early 
day  one  hundred  and  fifty  beds,  and  before  any 
length  of  time  three  hundred. 

Different  hospitals  of  merit  and  efficiency,  look 
round  to  a distance  and  near  at  home  for  useful 
information,  and  seek  to  derive  knowledge  from 
every  available  source.  Louis  XVI.  of  France, 
once  sent  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  others,  as  Commissioners  to  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  condition  of  the  hospitals 
there,  and  profiting  if  possible  in  instructions  for 
those  of  his  own  country.  Two  great  deficiencies 
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were  reported  to  exist,  although  praise  not  unde- 
served was  bestowed.  The  Commissioners  stated 
that  they  wanted  the  zeal  of  the  parochial  clergy 
of  France,  and  the  charity  of  the  attending  nuns. 
They  brought  back  thus  the  belief  that  the  want 
was  of  religious  charity — in  other  words,  a foun- 
dation of  religion.  If  diseases  are  within  the 
reach  of  cure,  it  wras  thought  to  be  promoted  by 
soothing  the  anxious  and  troubled  spirit.  If  the 
state  of  the  body  be  hopelessly  incurable,  consola- 
tion is  given  by  preparing  the  soul  for  its  final 
destiny.  When  the  revolution  had  passed  through 
what  they  called  the  general  devastation,  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  who  had  been  dismissed,  were  re- 
called to  supply  the  needful  want  which  their 
absence  along  with  that  of  other  religious  persons 
and  appliances  had  entailed.  In  allusion  to  this 
fact,  M.  Portalis,  in  his  report  on  the  Concordat, 
observes  “that,  when  after  the  general  devastation, 
they  wished  to  re-establish  their  hospitals,  they 
recalled  those  Christian  virgins,  known  by  the 
name  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  so  generously 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of  wretched, 
infirm  and  suffering  humanity.”  He  maintains  that 
it  is  neither  self  love  nor  a love  of  fame,  that  can 
encourage  virtues  and  actions  too  disgusting  and 
too  painful  to  be  recompensed  by  human  applause. 
The  thoughts  must  be  elevated  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  mankind  ; and  motives  for  encouragement 
and  zeal  are  found  in  that  piety  which  inspires 
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benevolence,  which  is  a stranger  to  the  vanities  of 
the  world,  and  which  tastes  in  a career  of  public 
good,  consolations  which  reason  alone  never  could 
bestow.  “ It  has  been  found  by  sad  experience,” 
M.  Portalis  proceeds  to  declare,  “ that  mercenaries 
without  an  inward  motive  which  can  attach  them 
constantly  to  their  duty,  are  incapable  of  replacing 
persons  who  are  animated  by  a spirit  of  religion, 
a principle  which  rises  above  the  sentiments  of 
mere  human  nature,  and  alone  can  induce  every 
sacrifice  and  enable  us  to  brave  every  danger.” 

These  establishments  in  England  are  still  said 
to  be  deficient  in  the  ingredient  which  ought  to  be 
inseparably  identified  with  them,  of  a religious 
foundation.  A church  is  often  built  as  part  of 
their  property,  but  they  have  not  its  exercises  and 
the  impulses  of  piety  as  with  us,  at  the  root  of  the 
charity  and  the  leading  impulse  of  all  their  move- 
ments. Feebleness  of  mind  and  body,  illness,  and 
a confinement  often  solitary  and  oppressive  to  a 
despondent  spirit,  are  apt  to  produce  superstition 
with  all  its  horrors,  and  dread  of  imaginary  evils. 
From  its  painful  influences  the  patient  is  best  re- 
lieved by  habitual  and  hopeful  religious  contempla- 
tion, instruction,  exercise  and  duty.  Nothing  is 
so  well  calculated  to  strengthen  the  heart  and 
enable  it  to  meet  with  calmness  the  necessary 
fevils  of  the  present  life,  and  to  reconcile  to  itself 
the  certain  approach  of  a life  to  come.  A large 
infusion  of  female  care,  especially  when  connected 
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with  moral  feeling  and  cultivated  piety,  is  of  infi- 
nite value.  No  sick-chamber  is  complete  without 
it.  Women  are  the  true  nurses  almost  at  all  times. 
The  late  Dr.  Physick  used  to  say  that  nursing  was 
of  more  importance  than  the  physician.  The 
Doctor  calls  occasionally,  more  or  less  often,  if 
possible,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case ; 
but  he  is  acted  on  necessarily  by  the  urgency  of 
claims  elsewhere.  The  nurse  is  always  at  the 
bed-side,  watching  every  movement,  and  minister- 
ing promptly  to  every  want,  which  she  is  happily 
able  in  many  instances  to  anticipate  without  wait- 
ing for  complaint  or  explanation  from  feeble  lips, 
which  refrain  from  an  effort  of  utterance  at  the 
hazard  of  continued  suffering.  The  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  of  the  British  army  at  Pau,  in 
the  Peninsula  war,  were  attended,  as  their  histo- 
rians acknowledge  in  gratitude,  to  the  exemplary 
order  of  “ Les  Soeurs  de  la  Charite.”  It  is  on 
such  occasions,  when  the  brow  is  wrung  with 
sickness  and  pain,  that  woman  becomes  the  “ min- 
istering angel”  which  she  is  pronounced  to  be  by 
Walter  Scott. 

The  female  sex  not  only  excels  habitually  in 
the  finer  qualities  of  the  heart,  but  is  blessed  with 
many  virtues  besides,  in  a degree  not  often  found 
among  her  male  companions.  Sometimes  charged 
unjustly  with  lightness  of  manner  and  inconstan- 
cy in  conduct,  it  is  in  reality,  the  most  true  in 
feeling  and  most  stedfast  in  its  attachments,  Asso- 
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c-iations  are  less  wild  and  unreflecting  among 
them  ; gay  examples  are  less  coarse  and  dangerous 
among  the  uneducated ; temptations  are  less  fre- 
quent and  less  readily  yielded  to  among  nearly  all. 
Places  where  they  are  found,  either  voluntarily  or 
by  compulsion,  are  not  an  unsafe  index  to  their 
character.  If  you  look  into  churches,  you  will  see 
half  a dozen  women  for  one  man.  If  you  look 
into  jails,  you  will  see  half  a dozen  men  for  one 
woman.  Even  among  most  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, nature  has  placed, — except  in  the  peculiar 
attribute  of  the  sex,  and  that  not  the  least  praise- 
worthy, devotion  to  its  offspring,  and  occasional 
fierceness  in  the  defence  of  it, — a less  furious  and 
ungovernable  disposition  than  in  males.  Formed 
in  a somewhat  different  mould,  women  are  gifted 
with  the  best  hearts,  if  not  always  or  generally 
with  the  strongest  judgments.  Their  enjoyments 
are  felt  with  a readier  taste  and  a livelier  relish ; 
and  they  suffer  with  more  patient  endurance. 
Many  exceptions  indeed  are  found  to  these  ordi- 
nary rules.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  a woman 
desperately  turned  to  evil.  A well  known  princi- 
ple is  confirmed  in  her,  that  the  worst  things  are 
produced  by  a corruption  of  the  best.  Her  excel- 
lence in  purity  is  the  one  extreme  of  her  natural 
line,  and  her  degradation  when  depraved  is  the 
other.  “ A woman,”  in  the  phrase  of  Otway, 
“ betrayed  the  capitol.”  She  “ lost  Mark  Antony 
the  world.”  She  “ was  the  cause  of  a long  ten 
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years’  war,  and  laid  at  last  old  Troy  in  ashes.” 
And  above  all,  she,  “ for  an  apple,  damned  man- 
kind.” But  she  was  tempted  beyond  human 
power  of  resistance  and  overcome  by  the  wiles  of 
a devil. 

The  Crimean  war  exhibited  in  great  relief  the 
influence  and  effect  of  women.  In  the  early  part 
of  that  bloody  campaign,  there  is  supposed  to  have 
been  equal  merit  in  the  hospitals  of  each  nation, 
and  perhaps  the  French  enjoyed  a greater  reputa- 
tion ; but  after  the  welcome  of  female  care,  English 
hospitals  took  the  lead,  and  retained  it  to  the  last. 
At  the  head  of  this  movement  was  Florence 
Nightingale,  whose  social  position,  added  to  per- 
sonal qualities  the  most  amiable  and  intellectual, 
gave  to  her  example,  not  less  than  to  her  own  im- 
mediate means  of  doing  good,  a power  that  was 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged. 

In  an  address  to  Lord  Wellington  in  Spain,  he 
was  complimented  for  his  bravery.  He  replied 
that  every  man  in  the  army  was  as  brave  as  he 
was  himself.  In  the  excitement  of  battle,  when 
the  blood  is  roused  and  the  sinews  stiffened  by  the 
tumult  of  surrounding  elements  of  war,  a deficiency 
in  this  first  requisite  for  the  soldier  is  rarefy  shown. 
But  what  shall  we  say  for  the  courage  of  women, 
who  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  the  quiet  and 
fearful  silence  of  the  chamber  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  expose  themselves  with  mildness  and  gentle 
soothing,  to  all  the  horrors  of  pestilent  contagion 
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and  infectious  air,  along  sometimes  with  positive 
immediate  injury  from  furious  delirium.  That, 
too,  with  no  gloomy  countenance  or  symptoms  of 
alarm ; but  lending  to  their  kindness  the  counte- 
nance of  hope  and  smiles  of  encouragement.  In 
such  a situation  the  excellent  person  who  has  been 
mentioned,  might  almost  be  compared  to  that 
sweet  bird  of  night,  with  the  same  name  and  a 
soothing  social  influence  not  unlike  that  of  the 
tender  assiduities  of  its  almost  angelic  rival  in  a 
female  form. 

The  little  book  lately  published  by  Miss  Night- 
ingale, modestly  called  Notes  on  Nursing:  What 
it  is  and  what  it  is  not,"  merits  the  perusal  of 
every  one.  I am  no  physician,  and  have  perhaps 
been  newly  instructed  there  as  a layman  in  mat- 
ters that  may  have  been  not  unknown  to  wiser 
men.  But  to  myself  and  to  others  with  whom  I 
have  conversed,  it  was  new  that  in  almost  every 
malady,  light,  bright,  habitual,  familiar  sunlight 
is  as  needful  to  the  sick  as  to  the  plants  that  per- 
ish in  the  absence  of  it.  It  has  been,  as  has  been 
thought  best,  universally  to  condemn  all  patients, 
where  it  could  be  done,  especially  in  private  dwell- 
ings, to  the  gloom  of  darkness,  as  well  as  the  sil- 
ence and  stillness  of  solitude.  It  was  also  new,  to 
And  that  the  fragrance  of  almost  every  flower,  so 
delightful  to  the  senses  at  all  times,  instead  of 
being  noxious,  is  salutary  as  well  as  agreeable  to 
the  sick. 
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A distinguished  female  writer,  lately  deceased, 
whose  loss  will  be  lamented  by  the  literary  world, 
Mrs.  Jamison,  supposes  that  a great  plenty  of 
other  English  women  would  have  been  willing  and 
ready  to  do  all  that  Miss  Nightingale  has  done. 
This  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  lessen  the  merit 
of  one  who  accomplished  the  noble  end  of  saving 
many  lives,  and  perhaps  as  we  are  now  taught  to 
fear,  with  the  melancholy  effect  of  giving  brevity 
to  her  own ; or  detract  from  her  enduring  title  of 
an  ornament  to  human  nature.  The  observation 
of  Mrs.  Jamison,  who  was  certainly  a fine  writer, 
may  remind  us  of  a familiar  conversation  that  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  great  British 
commander  and  an  amiable  female  friend.  “ Duke,” 
said  the  lady,  “ they  say  that  Bonaparte  ought  to 
have  beaten  you  at  Waterloo.”  He  mildly  re- 
plied, “ Why  did’nt  he  Lou  ?”  Why  did  not,  we 
may  say,  the  many  other  women  anticipate  Miss 
Nightingale  in  her  heroic  charity  ? 

Almost  every  description  of  hospitals  will  be 
found  to  exist  somewhere.  Benevolence  creates 
them  in  many  places  and  superstition  elsewhere. 
Even  inferior  animals  are  cared  for  from  a mixture 
of  both  influences.  There  is  a rich  hospital  at 
Fez,  in  Morocco,  where  a great  part  of  the  funds 
has  been  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
and  nursing  sick  cranes  and  storks  and  burying 
them  when  dead. 

This  hospital  is  intended  to  be  as  nearly  a model 
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as  devout  wishes  and  earnest  efforts  can  render  it. 
As  a building,  it  promises  to  exhibit  architectural 
beauty,  strength  and  convenience.  Some  of  the 
most  valuable  improvements,  with  a view  to  health 
as  well  as  convenience,  in  the  constru^ion  of  pub- 
lic edifices  are  of  modern  suggestion,  and  they  are 
promised  here.  The  theory  of  ventilation  and 
warmth  was  as  much  a secret  in  former  days  as 
the  advantage  of  combined  and  aggregate  powers 
for  almost  anything  but  war,  over  separate  and 
individual  exertions.  A due  regard  to  these — now 
regarded  as  essential — circumstances  will  give 
greatly  increased  and  readily  obtained  comfort. 
In  our  climate,  artificial  warmth  is  nearly  as  nec- 
essary as  food. 

It  has  been  declared  to  be  a species  of  food ; for 
a person  living  in  genial  warmth,  requires  less  food 
than  one  suffering  from  cold.  The  theory  is  em- 
phatically pronounced,  that  the  nutritious  portions 
of  food  are  more  easily  absorbed  by  the  system 
wrhen  in  a state  of  healthy  warmth.  Warmth  too 
raises  the  air  which  has  been  breathed  into  the 
atmosphere  above,  and  is  greatly  assisted  to  do  so 
by  proper  ventilation ; and  it  is  at  once  replaced 
by  fresh  air  from  below.  This  last  is  life  and 
health,  as  they  are  found  in  ploughing  the  fresh  soil; 
the  other  is  foul  and  poisonous.  Dr.  Arnott  who 
has  written  ably  on  these  subjects,  not  only  puts 
forth  this  theory,  but  also  the  agreeable  observa- 
tion for  those  who  are  contented  with  life,  and  are 
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willing  to  prolong  it,  that  air  and  warmth,  together 
with  food,  and  exercise  of  mind  and  body,  may 
enable  all  individuals  of  originally  sound  constitu- 
tion, to  attain  the  age  of  eighty  years  and  upwards; 
but  the  mis-management  of  these  conditions  pro- 
duces disease  and  death. 

He  insists,  also,  that  in  England ; where  many 
advantages  have  existed  at  all  times,  human  life 
is  scarcely  half  of  what  the  constitution  allows.  Yet 
that  great  improvements  have  recently  taken  place, 
and  that  where  formerly  bad  ventilation  and  ill- 
regulated  temperature  had  produced  hosts  of 
scrofulous  diseases,  and  of  diseases  from  faulty 
temperature,  the  population  is  now  comparatively 
healthy. 

A like  provision  for  restored  health  and  prolonged 
life,  in  the  construction  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital, 
will  justify  the  expression  of  a hope  that  its 
benevolent  designs  will  not  be  regarded  as  fully 
accomplished  in  the  mere  relief  of  patients  from 
the  pressure  of  immediate  disease  or  the  healing 
of  a recent  wound  or  fractured  limb,  and  a record 
of  “ discharged  cured,”  in  the  common  phrase. 

Let  us  trust  that  patients,  no  longer  such,  will 
go  from  our  immediate  care,  with  renewed  bodies 
and  minds,  taught  even  by  brief  experience  and 
instruction,  the  value  of  health  and  some  of  the 
means  of  restoring  and  preserving  it,  along  with 
religion  and  virtue.  If  not  rich  enough  or  willing 
enough  to  consult  a physician,  they  will  always 


be  in  greater  or  less  degree,  through  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  in  reach  of  adopting  and  advising  for 
themselves  and  their  families ; wherever  may  be 
cast  their  lot,  the  cheapest  and  the  best  appliances 
for  comfort,  which  they  have  seen  and  felt  on  a 
larger  scale,  perhaps  than  they  will  have  occasion 
to  compass,  but  in  principle  and  practice  too  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

Let  not  the  influences  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital 
be  lost  to  the  public  eye  any  more  than  terminate 
with  the  departure  of  the  patient ; but  let  them  be 
known  everywhere  to  inspire  habits  of  good  conduct; 
while  the  recollection  of  a residence  within  its  walls 
is  cherished  as  a bright  spot  in  many  a human 
existence,  with  undecaying  gratitude  and  affection 
for  kindness,  and  undiminished  conviction  of  a re- 
lief from  suffering  and  possibly  an  escape  from 
death,  and  a new  inspiration  of  hope  in  a world  to 
come. 

A reflected  influence  will  be  exercised  by  this 
benevolent  effort  for  the  relief  of  suffering  human 
nature  upon  its  friends  and  supporters.  Charity 
is  the  great  Christian  virtue,  without  which  we 
are  taught  to  believe  that  man  is  but  sounding 
brass  and  a tinkling  cymbal.  It  is  like  mercy,  twice 
blessed.  It  not  only  confers  a blessing  upon  the 
receiver,  but  is  the  pledge  of  one  to  those  who 
give.  The  gratitude  of  thousands,  will  perhaps, 
not  always  be  openly  manifested  in  words,  yet  it 
will  be  felt  and  cherished  in  their  inmost  hearts, 
and  breathed  in  fervent  spirit.  The  consciousness 
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of  having  done  effectual  good,  will  go  with  those  who 
shall  have  contributed  even  their  mite,  to  bring 
about  the  great  result,  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  ; it  will  aid  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  purely 
benevolent,  and  in  covering  it  may  be  in  others,  if 
they  have  committed  them,  the  multitude  of  sins. 

It  could  scarcely  he  forgiven,  if  this  occasion 
were  permitted  to  pass  without  an  expression  of 
earnest  thanks  from  the  humblest  of  his  flock  to 
the  spiritual  pastor  of  the  diocese,  who  was  the  first 
officially  to  suggest,  and,  after  receiving  opinions 
from  the  medical  profession,  who  succeeded  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  pure  scheme  of  benevolence. 
This  effort  in  the  good  work,  like  the  performance 
of  his  various  duties  to  the  public  and  the  church, 
is  in  faithful  but  reverent  recollection  of  the  in- 
structions and  example  of  that  divine  pattern  and 
guide  who  went  about  doing  good ; who  taught 
true  charity  and  kindness  to  the  poor  in  a sublime 
discourse  to  his  disciples  on  the  same  occasion, 
and  almost  at  the  very  moment  when  a great  mul- 
titude of  people  out  of  all  Judea  and  Jerusalem, 
and  from  the  sea  coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  came  to 
hear  him  and  to  be  healed  of  their  diseases,  and 
sought  to  touch  him  for  the  virtue  that  went  out 
of  him  and  healed  them  all. 

Human  means,  inspired  and  instructed  by  holy 
example,  and  administered  by  skillful  hands,  may 
reach  the  relief  of  suffering  nature  in  some  degree 
the  same  as  it  was  once  miraculously  obtained. 
The  pious  agency  of  the  “ Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
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our  souls”  having  brought  this  good  work  about, 
will  not  cease  to  teach  the  same  sublime  lessons, 
and  as  closely  as  human  nature  will  permit,  to 
keep  in  constant  view  and  hopes  of  imitation  the 
same  virtuous  and  useful * career,  which  distin- 
guished above  all  mortals  the  more  than  inspired 
Son  of  Man,  who,  while  on  earth,  was  the  object 
of  devoted  imitation  and  perpetual  example,  as  he 
is  now  in  heaven  of  glory  and  adoring  praise.  Let 
us  not  withhold  from  our  Diocesan,  to  whom  it  is 
so  justly  due,  the  tribute  of  heart-felt  esteem  and 
gratitude.  If  he  has  not  only  filled  the  measure 
of  official  duties  to  the  full,  but  has  promoted  the 
cause  of  education,  and  objects  of  becoming  public 
interest,  perhaps  to  the  partial  disregard  of  his 
natural  strength ; let  us  pray  that  entire  vigor  of 
mind  and  body  in  him  may  speedily  be  crowned 
with  its  wonted  usefulness,  and  that  while  con- 
firmed in  his  title  to  universal  respect  and  affection 
here,  he  may  feel  the  perfect  assurance  of  a bliss- 
ful and  never  ending  reward  beyond  the  grave. 

The  Bishop  closed  the  exercises  with  prayer 
and  the  blessing. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 


Henry  W.  Ducachet,  1 
Marshall  Hill,  } 
John  Boiilen,  J 


Committee  of 
Arrangements. 


Philadelphia,  June  1,  1860. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DESCRIPTION 


OF  THE 

PROPOSED  HOSPITAL  BUILDING. 


The  new  hospital  building  will  be  located  on  the  western 
half  of  the  property.  This  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east 
by  Huntingdon  and  Fillmore  streets,  and  on  the  south  and 
west  by  Lehigh  Avenue  and  Front  street.  The  site  has  an 
elevation  of  fifty-eight  feet  above  high  water  mark,  being  ten 
feet  higher  than  the  level  of  Broad  and  Chestnut  streets,  (the 
highest  point  of  street  grade  in  the  old  city,)  and  is  believed 
to  be  in  other  respects  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  an 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 

The  Norman  style,  modified  to  suit  the  purpose  and  character 
of  the  edifice,  has  been  chosen  as  one  of  peculiar  fitness;  with- 
out adopting  the  heaviness  characteristic  of  the  early  stages  of 
this  style,  its  lighter  features  are  employed  in  such  a manner 
as  to  give  a pleasing  effect. 

The  outline  of  the  building  was  suggested  by  the  Parisian 
Hopital  Lariboisiere,  of  European  celebrity,  in  which  the 
conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  parallel  pavilions  are 
clearly  demonstrated.  The  attempt  has  been  made  here  to 
adapt  this  principle  to  the  demands  of  our  own  climate,  and 
to  various  other  local  circumstances  and  necessities. 

The  entire  building  will  consist  of  a group  of  five  pavilions, 
of  which  three  only  are  now  to  be  constructed,  designated  as 
the  centre  building  and  wings,  connected  with  each  other  by 
covered  corridors;  the  length  of  the  entire  front,  thus  formed, 
being  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet.  The  depth  of  the 
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centre  building,  including  tbe  Chapel,  is  to  be  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  feet;  that  of  each  wing,  two  hundred  feet; 
and  the  space  between  them  ou  each  side  of  the  centre,  sixty- 
three  feet. 

The  connecting  corridor  above  alluded  to,  is  to  be  fifteen 
feet  wide,  and  will  be  continued  through  the  pavilions.  On 
the  southern  side  verandahs  are  to  be  placed  between  the 
pavilions,  with  floors  corresponding  to  those  of  the  buildings, 
so  as  to  afford  a pleasant  promenade  in  suitable  weather  for 
convalescent  patients. 

The  rear  portion  of  each  wing  is  to  be  two  stories  high  with 
an  attic,  these  stories  and  attics  being  entirely  occupied  with 
wards  for  patients.  The  wards  in  the  first  and  second  stories 
are  intended  to  contain  thirty  beds  each,  and  the  attics  fifteen 
beds. 

The  front  portions  of  the  wings  will  be,  each,  three  stories 
high ; and  are  principally  intended  for  the  domestic  uses  of 
the  establishment,  including  dining  rooms,  day  rooms,  sculleries, 
nurses’  rooms,  closets,  lifts,  and  stairs.  They  will  also  contain 
two  smaller  wards,  one  on  the  first  and  one  ou  the  second 
story  of  each  wing,  and  adjoining  the  nurses’  rooms.  The 
whole  number  of  beds  provided  for,  is  therefore  eighty-seven, 
being  distributed  as  follows  : sixty  in  the  long  wards,  twelve 
in  the  short  wards,  and  fifteen  in  the  attic.  In  addition  to 
this,  provision  is  made  for  mania-a-portu  and  other  exceptional 
cases,  for  which  seven  separate  rooms  are  to  be  arranged  in 
the  basements  of  tbe  front  buildings. 

The  extra  rooms  of  the  centre  building  will  accommodate 
at  least  twenty -five  patients;  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  whole 
building  may  be  set  down  as  over  two  hundred  beds  for  all 
classes  and  descriptions  of  patients. 

Towers,  built  for  the  purpose,  and  placed  on  the  two  ex- 
ternal angles  of  each  of  the  two  wings,  will  contain  the  wash- 
room, bath-rooms,  water-closets,  and  slop-closets  belonging  to 
the  long  wards.  These  apartments  are  to  be  outside  of  the 
two  ends  of  the  wards,  although  adjoining  them.  A reservoir 
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to  contain  about  fifteen  hundred  gallons  of  water  will  be  placed 
in  each  of  the  four  towers. 

The  centre  building  is  to  be  three  stories  high  with  a base- 
ment, open  area  and  cellar,  the  stories  being  fifteen  feet  high 
in  the  clear ; each  floor  to  be  on  a level  with  those  of  the 
wings. 

The  kitchen  and  store-rooms  of  different  kinds,  will  occupy 
the  basement.  The  stories  above  these  are  intended  for  ad- 
ministration purposes,  and  other  requirements  of  the  managers 
and  officers,  in  the  front  portion,  and  for  the  operating  theatre 
and  patient’s  rooms  in  the  rear;  an  attic  over  the  whole  being 
arranged  for  patients  or  domestics,  as  may  be  most  suitable. 

On  the  rear,  and  adjoining  the  centre  building,  is  to  be  the 
Chapel.  This  will  seat  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
on  the  floor,  and  about  a hundred  in  the  galleries,  and  may  be 
entered  from  the  wings,  through  the  first  and  second  stories 
of  the  centre  building.  The  style  of  this  Chapel  will  so  far 
deviate  from  the  Norman,  as  to  be  properly  termed  early 
English  merging  into  the  Perpendicular,  being  an  intentional 
variation  from  the  general  style  of  the  edifice 

The  fire-places  of  the  long  wards  are  to  be  placed  in  the  four 
angles,  having  about  six  feet  breasts  with  openings  four  feet 
high ; these  to  be  finished  with  basket  grates  suspended  above 
the  hearth.  The  several  flues  from  the  fire-places  will  discharge 
into  vertical  shafts  behind  them  at  or  about  a point  on  a level 
with  the  attic  floor.  These  shafts  are  to  be  of  a cylindrical 
form  and  three  feet  diameter.  The  long  wards  will  be  venti- 
lated by  flues  distributed  along  their  side  walls.  These  are  to 
be  of  sufficient  number,  with  their  openings  at  different 
heights,  so  as  to  insure  complete  ventilation  at  all  tempera- 
tures; ascending  separately  to  the  attic  floor  they  discharge 
into  a longitudinal  main  duct,  which  in  turn  will  discharge 
into  the  vertical  shaft  above  alluded  to.  These  ducts  are  to 
be  partitioned  in  the  centre  and  so  constructed  as  to  enlarge 
from  this  centre  in  each  direction,  in  a ratio  proportionate  to 
the  capacity  of  the  flues,  discharging  into  each  corresponding 
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half;  and  hence,  at  the  points  of  intersection  with  these  shafts, 
will  equal  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the  ventilating  flues. 
Each  of  the  vertical  shafts  will  contain  a coil  of  steam  pipe 
near  its  summit  or  point  of  connection  with  the  horizontal 
duct;  and  at  this  point  it  will  be  partitioned  from  its  lower 
portion,  which  will  serve  as  a receptacle  of  the  various  ascend- 
ing pipes  required  for  other  purposes.  Through  these  ascend- 
ing shafts,  the  pipes  of  every  description  will  be  easily  ac- 
cessible, and  the  liability  to  damage  from  leaks  may  also  be 
avoided.  The  coils  of  steam  pipe  placed  as  above-mentioned, 
together  with  the  connecting  pipe,  which  will  extend  through 
the  horizontal  ducts  close  to  the  mouths  of  the  vertical  flues, 
are  intended  by  rarefying  the  air  aud  thus  creating  an  upward 
current,  to  facilitate  the  ventilation.  As  a smooth  solid  sur- 
face greatly  improves  the  draft,  the  ventilating  flues  and  ven- 
tiducts are  to  be  built  with  open  fronts  smoothly  plastered 
v/ith  hard  finish,  and  afterwards  cased  with  slate. 

The  whole  building  is  to  be  warmed  by  steam.  This  will 
be  generated  by  two  tubular  boilers  placed  in  an  out  building 
near  one  corner  of  the  lot.  The  kitchen,  baths,  circulating 
boilers,  and  the  coils  within  the  vertical  shafts,  are  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  same  source,  the  whole  system  being  so  arranged 
that  the  condensed  steam  will  return  to  the  boilers. 

One  boiler  only  will  be  required  for  summer  use,  and  a 
separate  pipe  will  be  attached  to  this  single  boiler  for  the  con- 
veyance of  steam  to  the  kitchen,  baths,  and  ventilating  shafts, 
independent  of  those  intended  for  warming  purposes.  The 
reservoirs  already  spoken  of  will  be  placed  at  an  elevation 
above  that  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  centre  building.  The 
connecting  pipes  of  these  are  to  be  placed  in  a trench  pro- 
vided under  each  pavilion  for  the  reception  of  all  the  pipes; 
an  arrangement  which,  like  that  of  the  ascending  shafts,  ren- 
ders them  readily  accessible.  The  reservoirs  will  be  supplied 
by  a force  pump,  which,  with  the  machinery  in  the  laundry, 
will  derive  its  motive  power  from  the  boilers  described  above. 

All  the  exterior  walls  are  intended  to  be  rubble  work,  of 
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stone  selected  with  reference  to  its  architectural  fitness  and 
durability.  The  roofs  will  be  of  slate,  that  of  the  Chapel  to 
be  varied  in  form  from  that  on  the  other  portions  of  the 
building. 

A correct,  general  idea  of  the  proposed  building  may  be 
derived  from  the  foregoing  brief  description,  although  many 
important  details  have  been  purposely  omitted.  A full  enu- 
meration of  these  would  inconveniently  swell  this  description; 
and  yet  all  are  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  design  and 
of  the  interior  arrangements. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  present  a cheerful 
aspect  and  to  avoid  the  obstruction  or  stagnation  of  air.  All 
the  rooms,  closets,  and  passages,  large  and  small,  as  well  as 
the  wards  and  corridors,  are  so  arranged  and  connected  as  to 
be  invariably  well  lighted  and  ventilated ; so  that  not  a dark 
or  close  hole  or  corner  will  be  found  in  the  whole  structure. 
For  the  same  purpose,  the  wards  and  ward  pavilions,  the  ope- 
rating room  and  the  Chapel  have  all  been  so  placed  as  to  be 
exposed  to  the  greatest  amount  of  sunshine  throughout  the 
day,  and  to  the  free  play  of  prevalent  summer  winds.  In  this 
manner  it  is  hoped  that  the  proposed  edifice  may  combine  the 
largest  number  of  advantages  with  the  fewest  disadvantages, 
in  its  practical  adaptation  to  the  great  end  in  view,  of  pro- 
viding the  greatest  amount  of  health-restoring  influences  and 
the  greatest  facility  of  administration,  in  a general  hospital. 
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